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“w rill CIILIC AGO OO} THI POET 


Ras Sapa of the pra rie and the wave the blue se« und the green, 
) \ city of the Occident, CHICAGO lay between ; 
ld Dim trails upon the meadow, faint wakes upon the main, 


of On either sea a schooner and a canvas-covered wain 
Is I saw a dot upon the map, and a house - fly’s filmy wit 


d They said *t was Dearborn’s picket - flag when Wilderness wv 


nn I heard the reed - bird’s morning song — the Indian’s awkw 

, The rice tattoo in his rude noe like lash of April 

. The beaded grasses’ rustling hend —the swash of the lazy tid 
iH Where ships shake out the salted sand1 es grandly ride! 
‘ 





y I} he B k - house g inbar, the column’s solemn tre 
' I vy the Tree of a leaf its splendid foliage shed 

To way while that morn above the column's hea 
| « ° . . ‘ . 

[h 1 the moan of muffled drum, the woman's wail of fil 


rhe swooping of the savage cloud that burst upon the rank 
And struck it with its thunderbolt in forehead and 
rhe spatter of the musket - shot, the rifles’ whistling rain 


The sand - hills drift round hop yrlorn that never marched again! 
IV. 
I see in tasselled rank and file the regiments of corn, 


Their bending sabres, millions strony, salute the summer mor; 


The harvest - fields as round and red as full - grown harvest - moon, 





ill the broad horizons up with mimic gold of noon; 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by F. F. Browne & Co., in the Off 


Librarian of Congress, at Washingt 
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C4HICAGO OF THE POET. 
1 villages like flocks in p ie 
r vans through all the blesséd land 





powder - blasts just dotted oft the « 


in, 


CHICAGO gra pened year and holds it in her | 
** Caive s this day « laily bread!”’ the planet's ¢ ver; 
CuicaGo, with her open palm, makes answer everywhe 
V. 
I hear the mai 
They drew the 
And ‘ east, 
And th y 
Her charter 
But written on the | e’s page by full a million men; 
They use the ploughshare and the spade, and endless f ws run— 
Line after line the re l grow nd yet is j egun 
They rive the nes ol Michigan nd give them rt eez 
he keel -d vn Char sd it eng es the necklace of the se« 
lis lels etched in h e, < ved on « pper plat 
1 oss the Contine toO Golden Gate! 
l tecording Angel holds the Charter in his hand 
the sea, and he signs it on the land! 
! 1 Charter now! = It “ marche with the West, 
1 along its far frontier, Sierra’s silver ¢ t 
Along its hither border shines a sacred crystal « 
God cursed of old the we edly groun l, but never cursed the main, 
As free to- day from earthly sin as Eden’s early rain! 
VI. 
* T found a Rome of common clay,” Imp Cres ried 
[ left Rome of marbk No other Rome be le! 
Che ages wrote their autographs along tl ‘ ired stone 
he uy Iden eagles fl vy abroad Augu n splendors shone 
Chey made a Roman of the world! They trailed the classic robe 
And flung the Latin toga around the naked globe! 
VII 
‘1 found Cuicaco wood and clay,”’ a mightier Kaiser said 
Then flung upon the sleeping mart his royal robes of red, 
And temple, dome and colonnade, and monument and spire, 
Put on the crimson livery of dreadful Kaiser Fire! 
Che stately piles of polished stone were shattered into sand 
And m dly 1 >the d d sin a i st lt m « 
And rained them till the was red, an hed wings of praye 
Like thistle - down ten thousand homes went drifting through the 
And dumb Dismay walked hand in h with frozen - ey Despair ! 
CHICAGO vanished in loud the tower e storms of sleet, 
Lo! 1s of a thousand years along the ‘ l 
rhe night burned out between the day : he ashen hoa: - frost fell, 
As if some d n set ajar the bolted gates of hell, 
And let ! Iten billows break the a lan 
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As they toll w perished clocks the time that have been! 
Che thunder of the fiery surf roared human accents duml 
rhe trumpet’s clangor died away a wild bee’s drowsy hum, 
And breakers beat the empty world that rumbled like a drum 
O cities of the Silent Land! O Graceland and Rosehill ! 
No tombs without their tenantry? The pale host sleeping still ? 
Your marble thresholds dawning red with holocaustal glare, 
As if the Waking Angel’s foot were set upon the stair! 

VIII. 
But ah, the human multitudes that marched before the flame, 
\s mid the Red Sea’s wavy walls the ancient people cam« 
Behind, the rattling chariots! the Pharaoh of Fire 
The rallying volley of the whips —the jarring of the tire! 
Looked round, and saw the homeless world as dismal as a pyre 


Lool 
As 


», and saw God's blessed Blue a firmament so dire 


ced 


n the days of burning Troy, when Virgil's hero fled, 


gray and trembling pilgrims found some younger feet instead, 


wore them through the wilderness with bold, elastic stride, 





And Ruth and Rachel, pale and brave, in silence walked beside ; 
Those Bible girls of Judah’s day did make ‘Hat day sublime 
Leave life but 7 , ho loss can ever bankrupt Time ! 
Men stood 1 saw their it up in chariots of flame 
No mantle falling from the sky they ever thought to claim, 
And empty - handed as the dead, they turned away and smiled, 
An stranger’s household gods and saved a stranger’s child ! 
What valor brightened into shape, like statues in a hall, 
Wh n their dusky panoply the blazing torches fall 
Stood bravely out and saw the world spread wings of fiery flight, 
And not a trinket of a star to crown disastered night! 
44 
“ Who runs these lines of telegraph ?”’ A clock - tick made reply, 


“<The 


“Ghe 


Ch irg 


And 
And 


Cele 


Ther 
They 


I 


itest of the three’ has brought this message from the sky : 


Ksord will send an Angel down to work the lines to-day!” 


‘ e batteries good and strong! Give Gop the right of w 
so the swift evangels ran by telegraphic time, 
| } } f Christ { ? thly cl 
wought the cheer of Christendom from every earthly clime 
| fire flashed 1 und the globe, from Norway to Japan, 
Proclaimed the MANhood of the race, the BROTHERhood of man ! 
flashe 1. hundred engines’ arms then flew the lightning trains ; 
had that day the ht of way gave every steed the re 
minutes me, tl minutes went the m S tk ust the me 
1 ng October night their starry flags of flame! 
vere $n e, from hamlet, field and m t, 


“1 fou 


And 


s my } One 1 We see | light 
vcighbor now, this wild O er night 

nd CHICAGO wood and clay.” the royal Kaiser cri 

. ; , , 

Hung upon the sieeping mart Une mantic in his pride; 








to 


vi 
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It lav awhile he fted it, and there beneath the robe 


A lone in lithograph, the wor 
Where granite grain, and marble |} 


} 


“ T leave a mart of pala es,”’ the ha 


Mier Ol the giobe 
eart, In strength t beauty w 


ughty Kaiser said, 


XI. 


Now thanks to Gop, this blessed d 


The clash of silver cymbals, the rl 


Whose Hand did hive the golden | 


When honey lews forever fall < 
Did constellate the prairie sod and 
That Hand defend from fire and fl 
This volume of the roy 1 West we 
We open at the frontispie: e and gi 


Who wrote the word CHICAGO éz 


THE CHICAGO OI 


7FE are not unthoughtful that to 
invite the reader to join us in 


urse of Chicago is like propos 
ing to him the thousandth repetition 
of the same song. It may at first 
have evoked his utmost enthusiasm ; 
it may long have continued to excite 
some admiration, and, even lat still, 


to supply without offence some unoc- 


ne as familiar as sunshine; and 
had it been as glorious, must inev- 
Ly have become as _ ineffective. 
Thus, if the entertainment be obtruded 
upon his attention, it would be a bore. 
Nevertheless, we frankly bespeak a 
half-hour of any intelligent person 
who may happen to read the caption 
of this paper, because, while we can- 
not, of course, pretend to pronounce 
or the value of our reflections we 
may with humility offer them as sin- 
cere and fresh. 

How it happened that a great city 
occupies this site, what are its dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and what may 
reasonably be forecast of its future, 


1 1 a 


iy, to whom all thanks belong — 


ryme of the little son 


ees that swarm the ure dome, 
1round this earthly home — 
light it up with flowers 

od this Prairie Flower of ours 
bring in grateful gage 


ve it tothe A 





upon the title - pave 


1. It is the prevalent practice to 
ascribe the deve lopment ot CUnhicago 
he uncommon enterprise of spn 
of its inhabitants. With favorabl 
conditions, this is known to have suf- 
ficed in other cases, and in modern 
times—with, perhaps, the modified ex 
ception of St. Pet srsburg ordained 


by a Czar's will, which could control 


all the labor of the empire—the element 
of great local enterprise has been 
ever indispensable. It is, therefore, 


an assumption, rather than a dedu 
tion, that locai enterprise built Chicago 
This, however, contradicts the results 
of examination. 

If the greatness of this city is a 
measure of the enterprise of its peopl 
it must follow that, between them and 
the inhabitants of numerous eligibk 
but little places in the Northwest 
there is a constitutional difference of 
character, equal to the extreme differ 
ence of size of their respective places. 


But it is not questionable that when 


ee 
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a man is known to be from the North- 
west, there is little about him to show 
whether he lives at Chicago or else- 
where. Perhaps if any characteristic 


of Chicago is personal enough to 


strike a stranger, it is the settled men- 
tal habit of takin ulterior good 
for granted—a business optimism in 


which solicitude is reserved for partic- 
ular expedients, and not indulged 
upon comprehensive doubts, or the 
sometimes startling possibilities that 
cseneralizations foretell. Were a Phila 
delphian to experience conviction that 
manufacturing was to become unprofit- 
le in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
nothing could rescue his peace of mind 
from destruction. But if a ¢ hicagoan 
could be convinced of a time when 
grain and live stock would no longer 


5 


seek his market, I think he would 
accept the event with yMposure, trust- 
( | confidence, that by 
he time it should come, other and 
better trade would occupy their place. 
This faith in a great destiny is the 
supreme test of Chicago character; and 
its actual and prevalent existence can 
no more escape the scrutiny of close 
analysis than its streets and wharvts 
jut this is matter 


escape observation. 


} 


of superinduced habit, not of tempera- 
1 is to be ascribed, therefore, 


ment; an 
not toconstitution, but to mation. It 
is a great and powerful propelling cause, 
and the sufficient glory of Chicago. 


It is perfectly similar to that spirit 
which in the heart of the great Ro- 
man prompted him to promise his 
boatman safety, even against a storm, 
because he carried “Cesar and his 
fortunes.” This faith dispenses with 
enthusiasm, of which there is none 
in Chicago but of the most superficial 
and volatile kind. That assurance 
which sustains others in moments of 
exalted zeal, is the common divisor in 
all a Chicagoan’'s reckonings. Every- 
thing is in multiples, each, equal 
to that assurance, and the rest is 
mere matter of computation. Reali 
zations that elsewhere come of rare 


genius, poignant Sa hee, or singular 
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luck, have here become commonpla 


It is with reference, therefore 


this 
settled trust in Fate—to which we 
will return—that we are to be under- 
stood in saying that in Chicago, at 
this tim is seated the best ent rprise 


this, Dut a Ges- 


in the worid It is not 
picable and puerile spirit in Chicago 
that does the public boastin; 

But there are more practical consid- 
erauions against any claim of Chicago 
that she ordained herself. Her annals 
ind traditions impressively disprove it. 
When the first year after the opening of 
railroad communication with the East 
augmented the population more than 


fifty per cent., and trade in st 





proportion, perhaps the only people 
in the world acquainted with the facts 
who were astonished, were the inhabi- 
tants of Chicago. When four years 
more had sketched out th 5] lendid 
railway system of the present day, 
and it was in rapid and inspiring preg- 


ress, the few citizens of Chicago who 


developed any eal for the city's 
future, expended it on efforts after St. 
Louis as an objective point, instead 


of the opulent and magnificent Last 


almost to contact The Michigan 
lines to the | t, the Illinois Central 
and other lines to the South, the Ga- 
lena line to the West, and the Milwau- 
] line to the North, were not only in 


oO} rauion, but with results which have 


seldom been equalled before or since. 
Immigration, advancing by lake and 
Eastern rail, turned into the State at 
: » Oy , +} ie 
large that tide which made the settle- 


ment of Northern I}linois between 
1852 and 1857, an acknowledged mar- 
vel But it overflowed into W onsin 
and lowa, bringing under cultivation 


enormous breadths of land, whose pro 
duce retraced the Steps of the settler 
back to Chicago. Meantime, the now 
familiar extensions to the Gulf, to the 
) 4 
Lake Superior mines, to the far West, 
and scores of transverse and rival lines 
were projected and in progress Neve! 
was prospect more lucid and indisputa 


ble for a growing city never was i 
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iy more 


ue nerally distru 


sapient said there would bea reaction ; 


the simple misjudged the agents of the 
I 8 8 


the lowest term in theanaly- 
commercial policy is the blind 
impulse to keep an article when per- 


ceived to be unaccountably desirable 
want it for 


to the 


to others. If uses 


owner, he 


they 
which appear illuso 
is incited to refuse a double equivalent 
because it can be had; for he 


that if the 


prompts such folly, a delirium 


sok ly 


argues bidder's state of 
min¢ 
thus manifest will prompt him to give 
still more. It is, therefore, unwarrant 
able to cite the high price of real estate 


go during that period against 


4 


in Chica 
the demonstrable dulness of its people 
at that day. ‘The fact operates for the 


At Norfolk and R 


at the present time, a class of proprie- 


contrary. hmond, 
tors, driven by personal want, are eaget 
to §s ll : but, 


this strangely supe 


under the domination of 


ilious stupor, they 


bargain inconclusively in a spirit of 


secret gambling against extravagant 


offers for protiliess land Th 


s was the 
case in Chicago. Real estate 


importe d, 


pri es 
faith in the future of 


not a 


the city, but the opinion of the proprie- 


tors that those who had so absurd a 
faith might be imposed upon indefi- 
nitely Look into the real estate ma 
nia Of 1055. 


Perhaps it was in the midst of the 


commercial explosions of 1857 that the 
inhabitants of Chica 
last of 


within which lay latent the 


70 parted with the 


this insoluble density of soul, 


unconscious 


capacity of a robust population Phe, 


' 
i 


must have seen, in the comparativels 


amongst them 


few commercial tailures 


selves, the last prool! of the substantial 
assurance of a spl ndid de stiny. By 
slow degrees, that inglorious spirit had 
been yielding to actual events. Years 
before, the people had learned to laugh 


but, up tothatera 
But 
were there no considerable exceptions ? 


Yes Spirit strik 


at each other's doubts 


there were yet traces of stolidity. 


contrasted 


their 


and 
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sted. The 
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invly illustrates the 


> general charge, un- 
der which let us look back a littl 


Settlement here, and appropriation 


of land, were as old as 


least ; and yet the discussions between 
1514 and 1530, in Congress and the 
Cabinet, and in the State Leg ture 


from 
ting 


of the continent bvacanal, 


time to time, of the plan of uni- 


the great 


hydrographic systems 
| | necessal ly 
1 doors, s ems 
never to have in 


| 
est on the part of the 


there were few of them ut com 
down later. When, in 1830, an offi 
cial arrived on the eround to jay 
outatown, in the interest of the 
canal, the event seems to have 


made no impression unti 





came from the Last, seeki 
a site. Yet the Ene canal of 
New York had, foi 


demonst: 


Ising 
nve years been 

and circulat ng 
the name and arguments of De Witt 


Clinton; 


iting success 


and Baltimore had even set 


on toot a railroad across the moun- 
The rapid intlux of 


the Government 


immigrants, 
work on the ha bor, 
ation of a public land office, 
the presence of laborers on the harbor 


and canal, and the incursion f 1: older 





communities of scores of adventu Ss 
awakened ho 1 spirit of enterprise 
b of sheer sp n For years 
nothi was produced for sak and 
supplies from the East, even including 
flour, were paid tor out ot the proceeds 
of extortion upon strangers, or with 
monev and Fe ds uncons mably vot 
from tl Ine ns on occasion of the 
I \ annu Ss, or 1n tratnc More 
than once legislative interference was 
requisite for mod ng hotel charges 
and the like. The inhal ts held 





of th own town in such 
that the wharf rights and 
s, worth a hundred millions 
day, were sold and bought for a few 


nominal thousands, the former as late 
as 1535, ind provably ne 


at that 


ver paid for 
ecessity consist- 


ificant fact that 








then with 


thousand, 


the town, 


four and no _ considerable 
municipal debt, had not a public credit 
for 32,000. In 1536 he port of Buftalo 
received a million and a quarter bush- 
els of wheat, thousand 
brought from 
lake in Michigan; and yet even the 


a few bags by lake to 


including a 
a petty town across the 


experiment of 
Buftalo 
years later, without which the Chicago 


was not ventured on for two 
business mind could not comprehend 
the opportunity. To be sure, the next 
year (1839) witnessed that the experi- 
ment warranted the trade, if it did not 
amaze the experimenters; and it went 
on until last year it was nearly a hun- 
dred million bushels of grain. 
Meantime, 


sharing the contagion of the time in 


the rest of the State was 


railroad plans; and the Legislature, 
in an excess of enterprise, neglecting 
its own work, was attempting that of 


his 


disgusted that 


posterity before it was born. 


seems rather to have 


inspired Chicagoans, of whom several, 
struck by 


procured a charter for a railroad from 


however, the enthusiasm, 


Chicago to Gal na, on the Mississippi, 


for the sale 


of its lead. It was the first, 


last, and only railroad enterprise ever 
Chica; 


volved by go; and that she 
| 


‘he charter lay 
lt harter lay 
work 


were spent 


never consummatec 


from when the 


1d > to 16547, 
Was begun. Three years 
in getting 42 miles to Elgin, and three 
more in reaching Freeport, 121 miles. 
From thence, it was completed by 
the Illinois Central company, in 1854. 
This Chicago 


seventeen years in 


solitary railroad was 
lengthening 121 
miles, during which the city increased 


n population from sixteen to sixty 


thousand. The reason may be compre 
Chicago 


stupid- 


hended in a single fact 


merchants, with astonishing 


} 


ity, expected the railroad to operate a 
listribution of trade all along the line, 


instead of a concentration at the ter- 


mini: a perversion to which they clung 
g 


with the true tenacity of self-sufficient 


gnorance, even altel they were fat- 


their stores upon the suc- 


tening in 





a population of 
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cess of the line as far as Elgin. In 
1851, with a population of a third of 
a hundred thousand, the water supply of 
the city was still pumped with a twenty- 
five horse power engine, by a contractor 
who had bargained to receive no com- 
pensation for ten years but the excess 
power of that engine. Gas, hydraulic, 
and other met with ridicule 
if their scope contemplated the future 
Up to 1850, 


thousand 


projects, 


least confidence. 


thirty 


with the 


more than people 


groped at night in the unmitigated 
mud, without a gas burner in Chicago. 
Until 1848 no public school-house had 


ever been ventured upon, and when 


the persistency of one Alderman at 


leneth induced the erection of a com- 


modious building, the people indig 


nantly called it ‘t Miltimore’s Folly ;" 


and the Mayor of a city of over 


19,000 inhabitants, whose trade the 


next vear was to double, was applaud- 


ed for ridiculing in a message the 


extravagance of accommodations for 


more children than would ever in- 


habit Chicago, giving his gibe a clever 


point by suggesting that the edifice be 


converted into an Asylum for the 


insane Within one year afterwards, 
additional school accommodation was 


When, in 


exceptional citizens 


deemed provident. 1850, 


one of thos and 
the one who beyond comparison seems 


to have deserved the distinction of 


intelligent zeal—was actively laboring 
to induce a Congressional grant in aid 
of the Illinois Central railroad, a citizen, 
then 


strated with great earnestness, on the 


and now a leading ene, remon- 


‘round that the first winter after such 


¢ 
5 
1 


a road should open, trade, arrested by 


the close of the canal, would hasten 


to Cairo by rail, and never come back, 


while grass would grow in the streets 


a 


of Chicago! But we need not further 


pursue evidence that a less enterpris- 


ing population have seldom been 


found in America tran that of Chicago, 


until a series of the most unique and 


irresistible constraints that ever flatter- 


ed an undeserving people had made 


the city great. Ihe fact would be 








THE 





ine re dib 


e, if it were not absolutely 


unquestionable, that, with an organized 


tuition of eight years, during which 


they were conducting the trade of an 


emporium, the men of business of 


Chicag 


] 
Oo could 





Trade is 
good for; and that no meeting could 


be assured, after due experience, with- 


out the inducement of food and drink, 
until the subject of their daily con- 
ference, besides the immense packing 


commerce of the city 


trade on the planet 

We have said that, at the present 
day, the best enterpri f the century 
s at Chicago Hereafter, our sense 


of this phrase will more fully 


Also, we think it must be at least 
equally apparent now, that no such 
enterprise, nor any kind of enterprise, 


was, until late vears, a local character- 
istic. Now, in concluding this top 
it only remains to say that a peopl 
dull, unspiritual and strong, condi- 
tioned so as to be necessitated Oo 
execute the ideas and participate the 


hopes of a more fert polished 


luminous people, would, if th suppo- 


sition is possible, inevitably acquire 
by that experience the emprise which 
the latter had by nature, with this 
interesting result, vi Their enter- 
prise would be of judgment, rathet 
than imagination, But this implies 


strangely improbable conditions, viz. 


a kind of translation of man’s 


one 
ideas into another man's motives 


Precisely that strangely improbable 


phenomenon actually happened in the 


case of Chicago: and it resulted, with 


its great and imposing 


cor sequc nces 


from the extraordinary fact that the 
policy of Eastern enterprise at the 
time involved, as an incident, at na- 
tional expense, the creation of a har- 


bor, the digging of a canal, and the 
railroad, and 


plexus of rail- 


endowment of a great 


the building of a vast 


roads by private enterprise; all tribu- 


tary to 


place having not the least 
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aspiration 


t 
itants could have no alternative but 
| 


to accept the costless boon, and with 
it, the whole atmosphere of its shrewd- 
er donors hey had no way to es- 
cape the flattering bondage of this 
beneficent subjugation, b Oo gO awa\ 
They were so on yned that they 
must attun their motives to the high 
and broad more brill il 

peop H m nto efiect 





How may Chicago be 


Our notion is, that Chicago is the war 
j business carried into th 


»f the West. 
New York, Philad 


Montreal, Boston, 


lphia—and now very 


soon Baltimore—all have their outpost 
In ( h cage Ch oug h her, those cities 
have spun their webs about St. Louis; 
they have tapped r Pacific railroad ; 
they have seduced Kansas City and 
St. Joseph: they have annexed to their 


commercial kingdom all Iowa, Ne- 


braska, and North Missouri, and the 


southeast section of that State: they 
occupied Texas against New 





and all the Rocky Mountain 
ish America, 


ot the Oregon, a 





and the mouth 
cainst the world: and 


Chicago is their instrument. Chicago 
is not Eastern; Chicago is not West 
ern. Chicago is altogether sw? generis, 
and what the peculiar — strangely and 


wonderfully peculiar circumstances 
have made her. 
Much has been said about the 


rhe chief difficulty 
has been to make out whether they are 
But let 
distinction for the pur- 
Professor Water- 


justly said of 


causes of Chi ago, 


artificial or natural. us ven- 


ture to deny the 
poses of the inquiry. 
of St. Louis, 


house very 


his city, years ago, that it “ is or- 
1 


dained 


son 
by the decre 


ture to be 


es of physical na- 
inland me- 
It cannot 


nce of its destiny. 


ome the great 
tropolis of this continent 
escape the magnifice 
Cire 


atness is the necessity of Its pDosi- 


tion.” But what is a decree of phys- 


ical nature? A lawyer may class it 
with “ decrees 7 for surely the uni- 
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” altered, 


ims its “ decrees 


verse proc] 


by every stroke of the woodman’s axe, 
and every tinkle of a child's rattle. It 
was ordained by the decrees of phys- 


ical na that the Chicago 


} 


Cessilvit 


ture rivel 


should be ina essel draw- 
t of 


7O In and out 


loa 


ing two fee water—and a thousand 


ships may 


flow wholly into th 


lat it should 


Gulf of St. Law- 
flows into the 
the 


unfit for human occupation 


rence —and it 
adjacent groul d 
sh ) ild be 
and 400,000 inhabit it in comfort. If 


+] , 
these are not instances of the decrees 


of physical nature, what are they de 
crees of? But, if not decreed, neither 
ire the waters of the sea to lie in their 


land to 
Nature 
artificer, 
\W thout 
Northwest would 
But that 
now Chicago, in its character 


We st, 


mountains of the 
down on. the 
Chicago 


T 
fan. So she 


clouds. 
through her 
did St Louis. 
the lake syste m, the 
yet be much of a wilderness. 


as the East projected into the 


would have been farther South, per- 
. , } . 

haps added to the already great® St. 

Louis; because the setthement which 


hlled the Northwest beyond Indiana 
found , 
astand West, 
rated, 


Redundancy in 


would elsewhere have a place 


and the ree iprocity of I 
possibly retarded, possibly accel 


would still obt 


un. 
the East is, under Providence and Law, 
the cause of Chicago Her excess of 
idea, design and money, simply sought 
line of least resist- 
the 


move- 


employment in the 


ance, and not to refine on un- 
doubted tendency of aggregate 
ment of man, his body or his designs, 
on lines of latitude. Slavery forme rly 
repelled it from the South. First, it 
end of 


Water 


carriage, supplied by nature, carried it 


made a canal to the eastern 


Lake Erie, whence it went on 
up 400 miles out of its line, but only in 
transi/u, and it found itself back on its 
line at Chicago. The country filling 
up still, it multiplied communications 
by railroad, and, passing Chicago, this 
Eastern enterprise spread its tracks all 
the Northwest and 


A focus of 


over into the 


South. 


sO extensive a sys 





Gulf of 
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tem was as necessary as a pivot Is ne 


cessary to scales. It m 


have been at Dubuque, but that would 


a pair ol 


break Eastern water connections; it 
might have been at St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan City, New Buffalo, 


cine, Milwaukee, for at none of 


Kenosha R l- 
them 
was there less promise 


of a harbor, nor at any so little, of a 





place of dry lodging But to none of 
these places came the portage nor 
could come the possible « inal, betwe } 
the two g eat water systems (hicago 
and Calumet were both accessible to 


that connection ; but it had happened 
4p! 
while the Connecticut river w: n 
backwoods and Peter 
governing New 
flag, that the French had built a fort 
at the mouth of Chicago river. Th 


exploiting | ast, therefore h ppened to 
plant at th 


th great lever 


the West -—a garner of proe 
duce a storehouse of Easter is 
In a rapid survey of such a subject, 


is nearly unavoid- 
ind yet it would have been bet 


nd time had been 


ter 1f greater spact 


heretofore aevotead to whatever pro- 


lixity might be inseparable from that 


purely rational exposition of these 


questions, for which neither time nor 


space betits the present occasion. It 


must, of course, be understood that it 
is the 


these wis 


personified East who adopted 


isures: but 


and far-secing m« 


n literal fact, the element of conscious 


design, in the matter of Chicago, must 
be sparingly claimed tor actual persons 
lly disal- 


in the East, and must be total 


lowed of local inhabitants, earlier than 


a dozen years ago, except in slight de- 


gree. So, it must be remembered, that 
while in the effect on Chicag the 
whole East was céoperating, as to 
each other, every participating cit 
was in antagonism to all the rest, a 


consideration which accounts for much 


of the splendid result. The practice 


Is convenient, too, of personifying 
Chicago as a being gifted at the begin- 


ning with the conhacnt pres nce ot het 
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own triumphant development, which 





experience alone has taught her, de- 
clining to invest her riches or her la- 


bors, or even so much as her attention, 
in the anxious, always earnest, and 
sometimes violent, efforts of her sisters, 
Eastern and Western, great and little, 
to compass their hopes and designs 
by stret hing the bonds of reciprocity 
to distant points, quietly conscious 
that whatever might be necessary for 
them, for her it needed only to accept 
the boon when brought by others at 
their own wish and cost. This is now 
the truth; for no citizen can question 
now the fitness of making a slight 
substitutionary change of the ancient 
adage * All roads lead to Rome.” But 
that has no place in a question of the 
rationale of Chicago's growth and 

what is much the same —that of het 
railroad connections. The indifference 


which now conforms to the experi- 
enced fact was then conformed to a 
plenary ignorance of the value of com- 
me ial COmMmmMunications., 

It may be thought that between four 
hundred thousand people and the few 
hundreds or few thousands of its early 
but comparatively recent days, that 
great disproportion of numbers renders 
the traits of the smaller body practi- 
cally inoperative on the larger, for 
ut genius, both 


> 


the production of th: 
sprightly and stable, which is the Chi- 
cago characteristic of this day. In the 
first place, however unaccountable, 
the fact is that in this great population 
its earlier nucleus is powerfully influ- 
ential to this day. In what city would 
the off-hand sale of ready-made houses, 
like ready-made clothes, be so likely, 
or, indeed, so appropriate, as in Chi- 
cago? Its vast and rapid expansion, 
implying the annual influx of strangers 
in immediate want of homes, the slight 
and cheap manner of structure which 
has made the place Botorious for the 
almost provisional character of its 
humbler residences, and, withal, the 
demonstrable economy for any but a 


kind of building very rare in Chicago, 


of wholesale house manufacture in 
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that city, are considerations that make 
the fact astonishing to a stranger from 


New York, Philadelphia, or, of late 
years, Washington, in either of which 


cities men who annually build for sale 


several hundred houses constitute a 
distinct calling, that no such business 
is known in Chicavo on a scale worth 
menuon. Why is this? Evidently, 
because after the revulsion of 1837 had 
revealed to the few thousand inhabi- 
tants here their real poverty, “ every 
man went to his own house,”’ and did 
what he could to raise potatoes, corn 
and cabbages enough to liveon. Each 
dweller, driven to his fireside, went in- 
to partnership with his wife, occupied 
himself in home-spent labors, and 
solaced himself with home-blest_re- 
wards. Naturally and beautifully then 
arose the pseudonym “ Garden City.” 
This proclivity to own and improve a 
lot, has in fact, communicated itself to 
every new-comer, until the loan agents 
of Chicago will confirm the assertion 
that of the $64,000,000 Eastern money 
out 6n bondand mortgage, at least two- 
thirds is, as that proportion has con- 
stantly been, loaned to thrifty men in 
every grade to build dwellings with, 

Again, to inhabit a city without be- 


gg to market” can 


ing habituated to 
happen a person nowhere but in Chi- 
cago, where the meat-dealer and green- 
grocer invite the provident housekee per 
from every block. ven when, years 


ro, market houses were erected in a 





spirit of accommodation, they soon 


fell into disuse, and after long serving 
the purpose of police stations have 
finally disappeared. Of course, the 
present inhabitants, in great degre 
had to unlearn previous habits in this 


regard, but the influence of the early 


ce seems to have easily prevailed 


pra t 
This peculiarity originated, of course 
in the extreme irksomeness of locomo 
tion, especially in case of a large as 


semblage of people and of teams, in 





wet weather, before the city was graded 


In many slighter but not 


and paved 
less significant peculiarities, the stamp 


of the early settlers is upon the vast 




















for example, it is 


a stable a 


the practice tl 


even in the newspapers of Chicago ; 


one of the numerous palpabl tokens 
ot the 
rural 

But the fact is not unaccountable that 


survival, to this splendid day, of 


issociauons., 


the earlier should control the later 
population They were men of sub- 
stance, ina very emphatic sense. They 
owned the soil, and, with few excep- 


tions, became rich. They had a hirsute 
and uncompromising vigor, which, thus 
established in estate, put innovation on 
its good behavior. As year followed 
year in grand procession, each bring 
the fulfilment of its pred 


Ins caecessor, 
the next one, this 


and the promise of 
early class learned to despise the anx 
iety of the rest of the world, and so- 
berly accept the most magnificent for- 
but 
A complacency so impressive 


tune as experienced matter of 
course, 
and contagious was not long in spread 
ing itself. The young were born to it: 
the old had lived it out; the stranger, 
and all the rest, could but emulate it. 


Chat spirit 


is necessarily an iron con 


servatism; and it appears to me no 
heart so 


that of 


(American population is at 
unshakenly conservative as 
He nce, the hig] and broad 
enterprise that is to distinguish Chi- 


is like a great stream flowing 


Chicago. 


cago, 
. . k bott 
over a rock Dottom. 


And, 


, What is Chicago now 


considered as a city among 


S resort; itisa pro- 


It is a sojournet 


duce and merchandise exchange; it is 


in agency of Eastern investment. By 


the first, it s advertis ad: in respect to 
a relatively 
third, 


taken in a comprehensive sense, it was 


the second, it has arisen in 
small tributary area: as the 
constituted and ordained by Eastern 
commerce. Here the East selected the 
place of its inevitable Western bazar. 
iwendous fact, viz 

of all but 


the trade statistics of 1870-'71 


Bb ttomed on that st 
that 


hnorant 


a person 


could not possibly believe that during 


that period a fire had destroyed the 
the city, the argu- 


Dusiness 


part ot 
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ment is utterly needless that the cold 


conhdence of Chicago enterprise, of 


which the flippant exultation of the 
noisy is only a concealment, must 
carry her prosperity forward in a 


career of grandew 
But under the question of what Chi 
cago is, no reprehension could be un 


species of 


just of the gross and ignobl | 


heroism which is 
Chi ayo. 


an earlier 


most applauded in 


It was well enough 


during 


o the 


new city. 


dav, to 


i Western 
But now it is as firmly based, and as 
It has 


allow Chicas 


excuse of and a 


richly full-handed, as any city. 
passed all its tentative stages, and has 


reached that point when not to be 


Athenian is to be Beavtian. It dare no 
longer accept the tacit hypothesis that 
distinction on ‘Change is sufficient for 
a Man. 
ples, but these exist only to enable the 


This 
much 


Bread and meat are its sta- 


man to execute his nobler trusts 
Is so of the things themselves 

then, of thei 
profits. Mercury, in his temple on 
Washington and LaSalk 


but where are 


more, proceeds and 
Streets, 1S a 
god of Chicago; the 
Muses, Minerva and Apollo templed ? 
Three hundred thousand dollars have 
into stone, that 


turned themselves 


Trade may have a hall of consulta 
tion but where is the refuge of the 
Academy of Sciences? What is the 
endowment of the Art Institute Most 


obvious, and a real disgrace. What 
at Chicago? What 
for: What is 


except such things? 


Library exists 
Board of Trade 
trade itself for, 
Better go back to the “ garden era," 


if all 
! 


is a 


that surpasses it is mere trade 


The insensibility of portionless ignor 
ance and poverty is pitiable; but the 
swaggermg puissance of unappreciative 
of culture, of 


riches, in an age ideas 


and of transcendant spiritual aspira 


tion is contemptible. The fault can 
not be in any man who can take pride 
in his business success when he ought 
to he proud of what he was competent 
to do with money. How could he help 
it? But it is solely in those who, feeling 
excellence is really in 


that intrinsi 











nothing but the true, the beautiful and 


the good, yet accord chief honor to 





the moneved dullard who knows no 
better. This great city wants standards 
# emulation fit for youth ind it can 
fine es only in the exponents 
f art, literature and s nce, Che 


ambition of this city is still low, while 
} 


Its Capacity, its means, and, above all, 
its prospects, are not much short of 


sublime. When transcontinental trade, 





by w incient world’s extreme 
borders are to shake hat ds across 
America, is broached, grand as the idea 
is, Chicago may immediately lift her 
head above all competition. She may 
make pupils of the oldest cities of the 
world Pekin, Bombay, Damas IS; 


she may even teach London or New 
York; and she may lead Boston by 
the hand; but when it comes to anv- 
thing by which man has been able to 


exalt himself in soul, this great city 


has not passed the stage of hands and 
knees. She is a follower 
3. These views are strikingly in con- 


ist to those with which the writer 


ontemplates with admiration the fu- 


It will never have narrow Streets : 





never want parks; it will never 
have spaces in which inhabitants must 
huddle in unnatural proximity. It will 
never sufier for water: and every vear 
should add to its he ilthfulne Ss. No 
city on the continent presents as few 
pale faces in its busy quarters; and, 
simple as is that pruof, it far exceeds 
the stat stics of the best Health Com- 


[Expansion in space will 


more than keep pace with population; 
and should Chicago reach the numbers 
of London, it would have an area not 
much less than Cook county 
Between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi, including the valley of 
Rive ind far off to the north- 
west, in British America, lies a wheat 
region trom which the bread that could 
possibly issue in a year might have fed 
Europe for a generation in the time of 


Charles V. There is no Pacific market 
} 


for breadstuffs; and Missouri River trade 
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already halts before reaching St. Louis 
and s KS a Ll 0 railroad statior 
British America, like M sota, lowa 
and Wisconsin S secure tor Ch vo 


» theretore, no practi il limit 


for her grain trad Her pork trade 
will never diminish, though its in: us 
will probably reach an early limit Che 


hog production in the central West 
indefinitely vast in the futur will 
hardly leave its ne 
rather develop a packing centre in 


Nebraska or Kansas, such as even 


Chicago has n r been rhe annex- 
ation of Canada an event which is 
taken tacitly f in i by all reflect- 
ive men on both side will redouble 
the agencies for perfecting St. Law- 
ren na ition nd th lea of great 
grain cars, dra on broad tracks by 
powertul locomotives, will doubtless b 
real d Why ot have freight ind 
pa r bt 5S Separated, evel Oo 
the extent of having s parate roads ? 


But is not the idea of uniting the 
water systems old enough to become 
new again rhere are 47,000 miles of 
navigable water in the M sissippi Val 
ley, and the noble city of St. Louis has 
been built and is sustained by it. Ifa 
canal of full ship capacity should pass 
from Lake Michigan t 


perhaps by a shorter route than that of 


o the Mississippi, 


the Illinois river, in what would the 
water advantages of Chicago differ 
from a'river city, except that she con- 
nected the St. Lawrence basin with it ? 


This, in the event of realizing a pros- 


Sa] 
pect of making Chicago a great manu- 
facturing city which seems to meet 
not a single plausible objection—would 
become an object of the utmost mo- 
ment. Manufactured articles, particu- 
larly engines, castings, agricultural im- 
plements, and all heavy articles, for 
the Upper Missouri and the Southern 
markets, could then be shipped, with 
adequate facilities, directly by water 
from the factories. 

But it is not the survey to which the 
political economist restricts himself that 
we write of. Beyond recognizing the 


elements of a prospective commerce 














f 


a 








and industry adequate to sustain the 
boldest forecast of Chicago's future, we 
remit their particulars to other connec- 
tions. Let us rather contemplate this 
spot as one of the centres of power on 
the globe. Power for what ? 

When I see the rebuilding of Chica- 
go within two years—not so as to reoc- 
cupy nearly all vacated ground, but so 
as to count up a greater area of floor- 
ing than that which was destroyed — 
and all that was incidental to that 
great, actual achievement, I reflect with 
astonishment that the immense power 
behind that work had never disclosed 
itself before. Whatever energy was 
requisite in the splendid progress of 
the city at the time of the fire, the same 
energy went on uninterruptedly, while 
from the depths of latent power in this 
really peculiar people came forth an 
extra energy so great, so efficient, and 
so collossal, that it has evoked the 
wonder of the world. The work is 
practically done, and the force of this 
extraordinary enginery has subsided, 
without jar or friction, to the oxdinary 
working power of the city. The might 
of Chicago is latent again. 

The economics, the polity, the soci- 
ology, the theology, of the world are to 
be reconstructed. The abominable 
slander upon human nature, that no- 
thing can he hope d of it but self-seek- 
ing greed; that, in his best state, man 
will propose his personal profit as the 
supreme agency of his personal happi- 
ness, is to be triumphantly disownes 


when we t a little clearer vision. To 


this tends all the best thought of the 


e; and with the explosion of politi- 


‘> 
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cal and financial imposture, opportu 
nity will ripen for lifting our side of the 
world from the degrading maxims of 
political economy, law, and war, to a 
sense of the magnificent utility of Jus 
TICE in all the relations of life. Such 
is the work in which no other city is fit 
to lead, each for different reasons. 
and all in part from this, viz.: They 
have not enough latent power to pro 
pel themselves off their rails or out of 
their ruts. Power is wanted —power to 
spare from business. 

Chicago has it. Culture is to unbar 
its gates, untie its hands, unseal its 
lips. Curiosity incited the learned 
Boeckh to investigate, with endless diffi 
culties, the Public Economy of the 
Athenians. But that curiosity itself 
would not have existed had not every 
schalar for two thousand years known 
what Socrates said, what Plato wrote, 
what Alexander did. Who now would 
care to know how a Greek was supplied 
with grain or swine, if we did not al- 
ready see what temples he had reared 
to his gods, what statues he could 
carve, what everlasting glory he has 
imparted to the human race ? 


Substance l planet f its own 
Wit r we | id give 
A breat . 





Wake, then, this latent power for its 
more than Grecian endeavor! Let 
Chicago disdain indulgence as a pupil 
but, putting on her panoply of might 
challenge the intellectual world, and 
Nay, she szst, 


or else confess that she was appointed 


dare to be a teacher. 


to glory unworthily 


john M. Binck 
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“THE soldier, returned from the 


credited when 


it 


war, was hardly 


S 


he remarked to a party of friends tl 


while the battle was raging, we who 
were in the midst of it, and a part of 
it, could not appreciate its extent or 
its perils; and even after the battle 


was all over, and we were conscious 
of having won a victory, we could 
not comprehend the magnitude of the 
stru , or the importance of the tri 
umph, until we read the official report 
of the commanding General, or the 
deiailed history of the engagement.’ 
But he evidently spoke with candor 

and almost every war-veteran will 


It is a fact 
battle - field, but 
thos« 


corroborate his statement. 
that the 
in nearly at 


only on 


all gre 


liy 1] 
Girect! 


rt 


ne 


events, who 


are most y “part and parcel”’ 


thereof, fail adequ ite ly to appreciate 


at the moment the importance of 
that which is transpiring in their im- 
mediate vicinity and presence. So itis 
with the citizens of Chicago, who, 
although continually in the very midst 


ctivities and tumultuou 
but 


restored city has for the past two years 
} 


S 


of the exciting a 


operations of which their ruined 


startled occasion- 


been the scene, are 
uly when they read reports and sta- 
tistics of the aggregate extent and 


results of the life, labor and energy of 


which they a not only spectators, 
but in which they themselves are 
active participants. 

We become so familiar with the 


things that we see and hear and han- 
dle every day, that, however wonder- 
ful they might be to the visitor or 


stranger who is not accustomed to the 


like, to us they soon come to be mat- 
ters of course; and hence is that the 

hicagoan, being himself a part of 
th ishing, nosy, laborious elements 


which characterize his city’s unremit- 
progress and accomplish such 


] 
i 


ting 


marvellous results, has come to regard 
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as an ‘old story"’ anything that may 
be said about Chicago's past history 
present energy, or tuture prospects 
“Of course he exclaims compla 
cently ind rushes ¢ or W ks o1 as 
if to give you the convincin proot of 


facts, which louder 


words,” 


than 
that not only are we a great city 


and people, but, what's more, 


we wlll 
speedily become a much greater. He 
has even got over his whilom habit 
of b sting He se s, knows ind 
feels that Chicago no longer needs 
the aid of self-advertisement - that 
sh has outgrow th necessity and 
even the inclination of self-praise ; that 
her material works and accomplish- 


ter for her 
than could any tongue or pen. 


ments speak louder and bet 


A review of our city’s progress since 
of 


subject 


disastrous 


tl 


years ago, to do jt 


1e conflagration two 
istice to the 


for it 


mass of figures exhibiti 


should have s ground-work a 





ig the 
of the vast rebuilding operations and 
of 


extent 


the immense trade and commerce 
that Such a of 
would, however, be ed 


and if, therefore, we can interest 


figures 


ume. mass 


deen cumber- 
some ; 
the reader by setting forth something 
like a 
by 


ust idea of what has been done, 
of 


egate character, we will 


giving facts and figures 


a gen- 


eral and agg 


be cont nt. 
sof tl 
by the flames of the 


»o neal ly have the eviden 1e 


vast ruin wrought 


8th and gth of October, 1871, disap- 


peared; so entirely have many of the 
then obliterated streets been rebuilt 
and reoccupied ; so completely ha 
all the then paralyzed and scattered 
elements of commercial, indu l, 
and social life been 1 st red, that 5 
now v difficult to bring the mind to 
a realizing sense of that terrible « 
lamitv, and that it occurred less tl 
twenty-four months § ago. I 
months, into which such a prodigious 


oO 





of work has been pressed, and 





in which such wondrous progress has 
num- 
to the 


busy Chicagoan, seems now like an 


been made, seem more like that 


ber of years. The Great Fire, 
event that occurred long ago, and he 
remembers its horrors and losses only 
as one recalls a nightmare that once 
on a time terrified him out of sleep 
into wakefulness. The remembrance 
thrills him for an instant: but as the 
waves and billows of the storm - torn 
sea suddenly swallow up or cover over 
the yawning chasms of the deep, so 


do the stirring events and the absorb- 


ing influences and topics of the new 
life and of the present time sweep the 
troubled recollections back into an 


oblivion that is becoming more deep 
dark as the date of the 
dreadful event recedes year by year 
into the accumulated rubbish and de- 
posits of history. 

[he Chicago that was turned into 
ashes in 
city ; but the Chicago that has been in 
great 


~ 


nd more 


a night, was a magnificent 


part rebuilt in two years, is, in 
some respects, a peerless metropolis, 
It is so in its indomitability of spirit, 
in its solidity of structure, in its impos- 
ing architecture, in its development of a 


sleepless vitality, an unfaltering faith, 


and an irrepressible, progressive im 
pulse. Itis estimated that 360,000,000 
worth of new buildings have been 
erected in the city since the Great 


Fire, including those now in process 


Nearly all of these 
massive, solid and 
marble, brick and 


iron—of divers styles of architecture, 


of construction. 

new structures are 
imposing—of stone, 
presenting as a whole an 


and 


aspect of 
that strikes 
the beholder with admiration, and an 
that in- 
men who built 
The great busi- 


gr undeur cood tast 
appearance of 
dicates the faith of the 


and who own them 


permanency 


ness centre of the city, the South 
Side, is literally covered with this class 
of new buildings; and the few gaps 


that are still to be seen here and there, 


are gradually disappearing; and in a 


a 


few months evidences of 


+) 
hardly any 
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the fire's ruin will remain. 
On the North Side, tox } 
shops, stores, churches, and many fine 


totally 


} 
general 
which, with its 


residences, was almost y swe pt 
over by the flames, great progress has 
made during the past year, and 
gi making at the 
present time, in the work of restora 


Already the 


substantially 


been 
eater progress 1s 
tion. region near the 


river is rebuilt, as also 
are several of the principal business 
streets for blocks northward; 


and on every street up to and in the 


whole 


vicinity of Lincoln Park, palatial resi- 


dences have been erected within the 


past few months; and the indications 


are that within a year or two that part 
of the city will be fully restored, and 
that, too, in a style far ext eeding that 
which Those 
dicted that it would take a dozen years 


North 


to change thei 


was burned. who pre 
Side are be gin- 
The 
evidences of progress there now visi-. 
ble are unmistakable; and if the whole 
have been rebuilt by 


to rebuild the 


ning minds 


of it shall not 
the time of the fifth anniversary of the 
fire, this writer will confess himself not 
a safe prophet. Indeed, we are en 


couraged, by the wonderful progress 
that has been made all over the city 
during the past two years, to anticipate 
that, that fifth 


rives, we shall see every part of durnt 


when anniversary ar- 


Chi ago restored, with no“ fire relics 


in the form of ruins or gaps visible 
anywhere. 
In the meantime, while private 


enterprise has been thus demonstra- 


tive; while large business blocks and 


fine residences have been rising by 


scores and hundreds on the grounds 
so recently covered with smoke-black 


ened heaps of debris; and while the 
wide - spread scene of desolation has 
thus speedily been transformed into 
one of 
healthful activities of trade, it is to be 


remarked that the municipal govern 


beauty, grandeur, and the 


ment has been almost equally prompt 
and energetic in its part of the grand 
work of Many 
street have been substantially repaved ; 


restoration miles of 
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the water and gas supplies, and the 


sewerage, have been kept up to meet 
the requirements of the growing com- 
been laid on 


all the streets: the destroved public 


sidewalks have 


school-houses, fire-engine houses, and 
bridges, have been reconstructed in a 
stvle that 


is fully in harmony with the 
a new jail and 


city's general solidity 
criminal court edifice, as solid and im- 
posing as stone and masonry can 


make it, is now in process of erection: 


the city and county authorities are 


about to decide upon a definite plan 
for one of the most ficent edi- 


magi 


fices on the continent for a court house 


ity hall; a second great tunnel is 


the lake and 


the city, in connection with the 


and « 
being constructed under 
unde 
water - works, for supplying the yearly- 
extending outskirts of the town with 


t} },] ] } 
tne public parks are Deing Con- 





lous sewer- 


icted 


y improved ; a capa 


age outlet is about to be const: 


from the lake to the North Branch of 


the river, for tl tlushir “y and « leansing 
and, indeed, when all 


works now in progress, and 


ithers that are in contemplation, shall 
have been completed, we do not see 
Why Chicago should not be as nearly 
perfect a city, in its conveniences, 
sanitary regulations, educational ac- 
commodations, and general municipal 


as can be found in all 
The National Govern- 


ment, also, not to be outdone by pri 


machin 


Christendom. 


vate enterprise or municipal publ 


spirit and liberality, is now putting in 


the foundations for one of the largest, 


most substantial, and most imposing 


editices in the whole country, for the 
accommodation of its postoffice, cus- 
tom house, and judicial and other 


edifice that will 
+) 


offices, an cover an 


entire square, and ‘ erection of 


which will cost ibout $5,000,000. 


rhus it is that the people of the city, 


it vernment, and the national 


overnment, are harmoniously and 


grandly at work to replace the ruins 


burned town with palaces and 


onveniences such as the oldest 
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metropolis of the world woul 


proud of. 
And while these material works and 


improvements are in 


progress, 


and re lig 10us 


intellectual, aesthetic 
the community are b 
The free pub 
lic library, with the generous gift of 


books sent over to us by Englar d ; 


quirements of 


no means lost sight of. 


scholars and publishers, as a nucleus 


is rapidly growing into a noble institu 
tion; art galleries and schools of d 


sign are starting under encouraging 
auspices; magnificent church edifices 
either have been, or are about to be 


built, to take the places ol those de- 
and attractive and capacious 
amusement-halls ar 


and ‘ 
usion through 


scattered in ample prof 
out the city Especially in the matt 


of hotels, Chicago has durit g the past 


twelve months accomplished wonders 


having added to the number previou 
ly built the capacious “ Sherman,” thi 
stately ** Pacitic,”’ the solid “ Palmer, 
and the imposing ‘“ Tremor al 
one of which is in size equal to the 
largest and finest hotel to be found i1 
any other city on this continent, and 
a do th s which a iess nol 
worthy than th named o1 be 
they are less extensive. It is ; 





which no traveller around th 


world will question, that there is no 


( russ anywhere that is so well 
sas 

p d with magnificent and well 

ord d hotels as ¢ icago ist aay 


And while thes 


operations have been in progress, th 
and commerce of the city hay 
gone on without interruption, continu 
ally increasing in extent and val 
From the first day of January, 1872, 
to the first day of Septemb« r, 1573 


! 


eighteen months —the receipts of c« 


have been 72,088,816 bushels, and the 
shipments 70,449,086 ; receipts of wheat 
shipments 
21,642,181 ; 24,309,240 


bushels, and the shipments 22,948,043 


22,822,802 bushels, and the 


receipts of oats 


receipts of flour, 2,962,128 barrels, and 
the shipments 2,750,443; receipts of 


- t 


lumber, 1,933,375 feet, and the ship 
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ments 779,361 ; receipts of hogs, 6,163,- 
530 head, and the shipments 1,438,106; 
receipts of cattle, 3,614,557,and the ship- 
ments 917,555. These sample figures 
are given merely to exhibit, in a general 
way, the extent of the city’s commerce. 
rhe sales of dry goods, groceries, hard- 
ware, and all other kinds of merchan- 
dise, during the same time, could the 
aggregate figures be given, would make 
The 
has 


a correspondingly large showing. 


extent of our railroad business 


vastly increased, and is continually 
swelling its immense proportions; and 
the same is true of our lake commerce, 
the demand for grain - carrying vessels 
this season greatly exceeding the sup- 
ply. The increase in the 
receipts and shipments of products, al- 


continued 


ready noted, is ample evidence of our 
transportation demands; and the con- 
tinually increasing storage capacity for 


our grain trade affords another index 


to the same effect. Just previous to 
the great fire of two years ago, our 
great ‘elevators,”’ six of which were 


consumed, had an aggregate storage 
capacity of 11,375,000 bushels of grain; 
to-day we have storage-room in our 


‘elevators,’ old and new, for about 


12,000,000 bushels: and it is none too 
much for the actual needs of the trade. 
The progress of Chicago's manufac- 


aiso ex eedingly 


¢ interests is 





ving; and there is abundant 





reason for the belief that in the course 
of a very few years this city will be as 
i! ortant a manutacturing centre as It 

ww is of g ral trade and commerce 
The amount of capital invested, and 
the number of workmen employed, in 
various branches of productive indus- 
try in Chicago, are at least a third 


in they were bDelore the 
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te 
1 


at least 100,000 gre:ter than it was two 
years ago. This fact alone indicates 
how rapidly —how wonderfully — Chi- 
cago has recovered from her calamity, 
and how marvellously her greatness 
continues to augment. 

And so we could go on noting the 
facts and evidences of the city’s pros- 
all the 
elements of metropolitan growth and 
The wide- 
spread destruction by the flames was a 
long and a harrowing one; but the 
story of the rapid and general resur- 


verity since the great fire, in 
I ) S ' 


expansion. story of the 


rection, if it could all be told, would be 
even a longer one, and would present 
an illustration of the possibilities and 
the achievements of human faith and 
energy that might well, in other times 
and countries, have challenged the 
world's credulity. But, as we remark- 
ed in the outset of this imperfect re- 
view, Chicago is not disposed to be 
boastful over that which has thus been 
accomplished in these eventful two 
years. The disposition, rather, is to 
point the world to the grand facts, ina 
spirit of grateful exultation, as evidences 
that this city was not unworthy of the 
generous sympathy and world-wide in- 
terest manifested in her misfortune and 
in her destiny throughout Christendom : 
and that the timely relief and encour- 
agement that came flowing in upon 
her from the four quarters of the glebe, 
‘friends in need 


at a moment when 


were friends indeed,’ was not unde- 
served or unavailing. Not asa boast- 


er, but as one who is conscious of hav- 


ing fully met the expectations and 
hopes of his friends, Chicago feels 
proud of what sh has done and is 
doing, She bows in grateful acknowl- 

wed 


edgment to the world that sort 








faltering in purpose or work. Thea 
cidental kick with which Dame O' Lea- 
rv's cow demolished lamp and set 


her stable in a blaze, was, in its imme- 


onsequences, an overwhelming 


misfortune to Chicago ; but, in its ulti- 
nate effect, it has proved a blessing. 


bette 


enabled a community of earnest, he- 


iven usa city, and has 


to demonstrate the capabili- 


ties of human energy, when forced to 
the test by desperate circumstances. 


The Irish dame wept herself almost to 
and her 
load of 
guilt overwhelmed her, and 
she prayed to the good Virgin Mary to 
forgive her. We hope she has long 


death, it is said, because she 


cow ‘“ burnt up Chicago ;” the 


imaginary 


THE 


Cook 
jurisdiction 


HE records of the 

Court having 
cases of alleged insanity, 
of October, 1871, 
the 2oth of that 
committed to the Insane Hospital at 
Jefferson, in said county, the Warden 
receiving the following memorandum 


County 
over 
for the month 
show that on or about 


month two men were 


of their case: 


miononiania, 





: a ?- 
thes Ure Of WHICKR Will be Al ONCE Ke- 
Z Z to you by the patients them- 
Selves. Supposed to be Cause ad by the 


reat Fire in sonte manner. Will in- 
stigate further. Query: Is it an 
epidemic or ¢ us varict Both 
men show identical sym} 





ont Let 


Dtoms. 


The 
ed simply 
men asserted freely, 
year Chic 
business than she ever did before 


‘symptoms” referred to consist- 
in a fixed belief, which these 
that 
ago would be 


within one 
more 
- and 


doing 
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ere this dried her weepit 
good Vi 
and forgi 


scious that the 





het sup plicati mn, 
PI 
} 


We 


not that the dame, if she still survives, 


only this, but all her sins. 


has by this time built for herself a new 
stable, and a better one, and that she 
has in it a new cow, and one that does 
not kick. In this improved situation 
she would simply be sharing the good 
fortune of nearly all those of her fel 
low - citizens who shared with her the 


disasters of that terrible Sunday night. 


They have, for the most part, recovet 
ed their losses, live in new how , and 
are reasonably 
if ever thus 


ing in disguise! 


happy. Bk a Ve 
misfortune, it be a “ bless- 


4 : “are ‘ 
AMaAreW Nha 
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that within two years she would proba- 


bly be giving a national exhibition or 
fair of unprecedented magnitude, in a 
crystal palace larger by half than any 
before 
that to 


by this 


exhibition hall or building ever 
iited States; 
entertain the visitors attracted 


built in the Ur and 


extraordinary sight, she would have 
more and better - furnished hotel room 
than any other city in 
New 


oe rals 


Ame rica, €xcé pt 


York, and among her caraz 
which is 


ljl- 
three hotels, each of 
larger, and at them finer, 
than any elsewhere in the world. 

to the derangement of the 
records of the Cook County Courts at 
the point of time mentioned above, it 


least one of 


Owing 


ating read- 





is possible that the investig 


er may be unable to exhume Pl testi- 
mony in this peculiar case of monoma- 
nia. If so, 
should be so impetuous as to conclude 
thence that there z 


must at least admit that the crazy-house 


said reader 


as no such case, he 














itural destina 


tion of any pair of men who should 


have broached and insisted upon such 
in extraordinary notion, in the light of 
the then recent destruction of the city 
by ft d hur ine, 

On the other hand, the reader who 
is of a sympathizing, rather than in- 
vestigal yz, turn, May as W withhold 
iny tears which she might feel disposed 


to shed in behalf of the two unfortu- 
nate victims of a writ d mat 

They certainly cannot now be con- 
fined at Jefferson, or elsewhere held in 
lurance, since the thing which they 


predicted has come to pass, and histo- 


ry has approved them of sound mind, 


Can we say as much of the editor of 


THE LAKESIDE? Is 4e sane? 
This query, if it is ever allowed to 
reach the readers of this magazine, 


may seem to them rather impudent 





and as I believe them to be prejudiced 
aln to a man favor of the func- 
tionary named, | will not press the 
qu suo! I will merely isk the s id 
functionary how he expects i Chicago 
in of the most pronounced type, and 
who rarely tf ever, escapes trom the 
treadmill of his daily task, to treat Ch 

cago and her | sition from. the 

standpoint of a visit s he has asked 
me to do And while you are success- 
ively giving it up, ladies and gentle- 
men, allow me to introd to your ac- 


a highly respected citizen of Oshkosh, 


who is, I think, well qualified to treat 


this subject from that stand pe int. And 
let further commend him for his 
strict impartiality in treating this deli- 
cate inter-State and inter- municipal 


subject. New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati—none of these cities 


s 
f 
oO 


could be fan 
that they might see here would be 
seen through the verdi; 
jealousy. Other towns, nearer by, 
might lean the other way, w 
be equally unfortunate. To Oshkosh 
only can we look for that dignified and 
observant neutrality essential to this 


subject. Without more ado, then, the 


GO OF THE VISITOR. 





protess onal chronicler submits the re- 
port of the neutral expert. 


VIEWS OF GENERAL KEAN I, SEEWELL, 


“It is with pleasure that a citizen of 
t most rapidly devel yped and bril- 
liantly promising city of Wisconsin 
| 


ears his humble testimony to the pro 





my testimony to the meritorious and 


thoroughly Chicago-like character of 


your approaching Expositior 
I have noticed that Chicago has 


| less enterprising in the matter 


seemec 


of p iblic shows and fairs than many 


other cities which are ages behind her 
in other particulars. With the excep- 
tion of your great Nort 


tary Fair in 1865—whi 





more of a show of beauty and patriot- 
ism than a display of industrial and 


i 
art resources—you have never got up 
an exhibition which has done your 


city justice. With all your reputation 





a very gratuitous one, as | believe 
for you have never distinguished 
your is a show-tow In this re 
spect, your sister cities of St. Louis, 
Cincinna d eve Louisville, have 
fairly distanced yo 


‘* To this statement, however, I make 


me illustrious cepuol oll than 
that noted above Chicago gay in 
exhibition to the outside world, last ng 
through the month of October and a 


part of November, 





successful as it was unique. Duri 

the progress of that exhibition there 
was to be seen the finest collection of 
modern ruins ever got together. They 
were patroni ed by tens of thousands 
of visitors from Oshkosh and else- 
where, who, if they did not “ go away 
delighted,” like the patrons of Mr. Bar- 
num’'s moral menagerie, were at least 
satisfactorily shocked, and remarked, 
as with one voice, ‘‘ Well, I mzever /” 
I am sorry to be compelled to add that, 
owing to circumstances beyond the 
control of the Fire Department — pre- 


venting the possibility of advertising 
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and of getting up half- fare arrang: 


ments for excursionists — the magniti- 


cent pyrotechnic display with which 
this exhibition opened was witnessed 
And it must be 


mortifica- 


by but few strangers. 


added not without some 
tion—that the vandalism of enterprise 
soon interfered, and spoiled the view 
of the finest set of ruins since Rome 
was burned and Pompeii whelmed in 
the volcanic flood. 
= rhe ae. 
and reminiscences do n't count 
West. What Chicago 
undertaken is an Industrial 
National She 

state Exposition, in- 


Whether this 


is a political freak, in deference to the 


however, are but reminis- 
cence 
r much out 
now 
-xposition of 
calls it an 


scope. 
Inter 
stead of a National one. 
theory of those who maintain that we 
live in a federation of States, and not 
in a Nation, or whether it is a little 
outburst of Chicago modesty and can- 
dor, I will not undertake to determine. 
Most likely it 
we have here one of the many proofs 


is the latter, and, if so, 


that Chicago is the very reverse of a 
bragging city. 

** For precedents in the I xposition 
line — that is, for illustrious precedents 
—Chicago has London, New York, 
Paris and Vienna. Of these four, she 

1 


expects to equal New York, and does 


not expect to ape the other but she 
ought to make her Exposition as great 
as cess Mant , as h of Paris 
wd m wu ter tha i of \ a 
Pho he Ch » Exposition does 

to be a ‘‘ World's |} i 
qaoes | as I o excel ny - 
| » which | r been previ- 
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, and in behalf 


quest of various parties 


some sort, 


ot a yei 





I xposition of 





have invarial 


I take it that the 


ly come to naught: and 


present enterprise 


does not in any manner spring from 


any of those stereotyped old ippeals 
Last noticed that 


there was an actual movement 


winter, however, I 
appar- 
ently on foot, and that a plan of a 
Crystal Palace had been prepared by 
Mr. Boyington, architect, for a com- 


pany then not formed, but of which 

Mr. David A. Gage appeared to be the 
Se ap} 

Then «The 


Sunday Times,” in its editorials, began 


embryo. in February 


to punch the people up, telling them 
what great things New York and Phil- 
adelphia were about to do, and Cin 
cinnati and St. Louis had done; and 
how, on the whole, a Crystal Palace 
an ad- 


had now become as necessary 


junct of a first-class American city 
as a court house or a corn exchange. 
“« Either this reasoning, or the irresist- 


eftiect 


to excite the right people to action ; fo 
ght peo} 


ible march of progress, had _ the 
there were, as I see from your papers, 
this 
project. 


several held during 
month in 


Then the 


meetings 
furtherance of the 
talk was to plan a crystal 
a palace of brick, iron, 


ifter the 


palace — 1. « 
plan prepared, 
Union 


and glass 
and on certain ground near the 
Stock Yards. The was dis- 
rs of 


the movement, and the present site, on 
Michigan enue, between 


] t) 
LOCcaALION 


, 
carded, owever, DV the propag il 


Jackson, with a rear exposu 

lake, Was adopted instead, 
«“ Thus organized, the ¢ | 

on swimmingly. The ball which the 


parlor mee 
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orporati Y 


aving har 

he fall exhibit avenues, for 
the case in (¢ iv from 

I believe, Louisvill rstand w 

nucn ¢ the affair 1S Ccaretu 


d, it can hardly fail to be 


promises to 














if they 


little turn on Michigan avenue at 


would have felt had taken a 


any time previous to the actual open- 
i Exposition. Hundreds of 
orkmen engaged in knocking 


structure ever 


in America 


together the biggest 


built for any such purpose 
structure altogether unique in its 
its vaulted roofs, its crys- 


and 


its laren and lofty dom S$; and yet 


architecture, 
talline sheen, its springing arches, 
} ] 

| 


y seemed to brag any over it, or 


world 


licitous that the outside 


should appreciate it The merchants 
w altogether more interested in the 


fall crops; and the newspapers — and 


presumably their readers — seemed to 

care a great deal 

ceedings of Hesing’s last meeting than 
hit 


exhibition 


more about the pro- 


about the preparation for the 
or the near approach of the city’s sec- 
ond Fire Anniversary. This was the 
more remarkable in view of the great 
hullabaloo 

vile musical agg 


called a “Jubilee, 


which had been made 


about a lomeration 


a few weeks earier 


—a thing utterly unworthy of Chicago, 
and which your journals and your pub- 


they had cood 


lic men, if common 
sense, might have known would be so 
and yet they puffed it puffed like 
steam engines, on each recurring day 
for weeks. 
“It is especially meet that Chicago 
I . S 
Fair of this 


already 


have a 
In the first place, as 


business is a busi- 


should grand 
sort, 
remarked, the Fair 
ness which you have not hitherto over- 


done, or even fairly done—no pun 


punning, with me, is rar in Chicago. 
In the next place, expositions of art 
and industry are the most legitimate 

blic shows, and the 
cheapest, since the materials for them 


are mainly gathered 


with slight ex- 
pense, the owners finding it for their 
interest, as well as that of the public, to 
And in the 


next place, an exhibition of the con- 


join in the enterprise. 


structive arts is timely in Chicago, in 
view of the rapid strides which she has 
made in manufacturing of late. So 


rapid has this progress been, that the 
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four hundred thousand people whom 


you now claim to have within your 


borders, ought, every soul of them, to be 
among the patrons — and the most as- 


tonished patrons at that — of any exhi 


bition which should truly represent this 
progress. The contributions to your 
show come from far and neat many 


of them being the product of a handi- 
work much farther 
Westcan yet prod i 


can show the 


advanced than the 
Some thing 
however, which it 
Inside th 


ing, you May be ecqualic¢ 


world, 
can not find elsewhere. 
position Buile 
or excelled, by other cities. Your sculp- 
tures and paintings will not amount to 
much, compared with the exquisite 


} 


works which have beet 


abroad. 





after a fashion; but Pittsburgh or Phila- 
delphia can beat you out and out at that 
art. As fortextile fabrics, you have none 
worth remembering; though a subse- 


quent Exposition may tell a contrary 


story. In architectural appliances and 





devices, your display is exceedingly 


’ 


creditable; but it is not by any means 


beyond the competiticn of other cities, 
wh ] have been at h obs longer, 


though not more earnestly. 


“The moment, however, that your vis- 
m the exhibition hall, 


d behold up and down 


itors sally out f1 





your streets 
your achievements of the 
that 
awards you the very highest medal of 
this or the other 


past two 
moment their admiration 
honor. No city on 
continent can compete with you 
lly w 


four-mile phoenix race, 


especk 
the miles are square miles, to be cover- 
and, for the most 


edi- 


ed with substantial, 
part, much more than substantial, 


fices. Not many of them will under- 
take the task of carrying On a mer- 


g 
chandise traffic of 200,000,000 a year 
without diminution, in the face of a 
conflagration which swept away two- 
thirds of all the personal property ir 
a howling wilderness 


the city, mad 


of that cily s business quarter, and 








1k OCHTI 





AGU 








created h a plentiful lack f 
Wal ind dwell s that all the 
spare ¢ material the country 
s exh; ed in the first month's 
ello 
‘ ht to be seen with- 
; out 5 SO Immeasura- 
bly g that has been 
l it ] ( not retrau 
fro é which you 





may take in earnest, or ¢ tOshkosh’'s 

ke,as you choose. Can't you man- 

' e somehow to epitomize your great 
‘ gration, and its greater sequel, in 

your splendid exhibition hall? Of 


course, a panorama, or mechanical imi- 


’ roe } } 


) | the 1 such as they paim 
( on the simple at \ shall Gar- 
d ondon, S d not » dow 
W the class of sp t to | iO d 
it this exhibit I her v d Park 
; President Stanf 51 t of 
I d safes be] $a \ y striking 
reminder, the h it better 
tha I a N r dao Vv ke 
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] 
panies would interest th 





omusts, Students of humanit vy would 
linger fascinated over transcripts by 
some celestial al ict irm from 
the books of the Recording angel of 
one hour's utterance of men and cart 
ers during that terrible night: or, to 


come down to something more nearly 
realizable, a “picked squad” of first 
citizens in the slovenly garb and 
unshaven countenance of the week 
following the fire, treadir on the 
ashes nd cind rs, and fee ng the 


and abnormally 


nerves of that trying period. 





interesting the sight be 


of 


those suddenly poor first 


ens, or, still better, their wives and 
daughters, could be taken by some 
species of instantaneous mental pho 
t shy, in the act of resolving and 
declaring that they would straightway 
adopt, ind continue for y irs, the sam 
primitive and wholesome economy in 


living which they had been 
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strictly home consumption. If consequ 
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FARMER. 


AGO was swift ds e in it is | f 
( from the Great I prod 
hre h its ing ul- the list of “ : 
it was S ter- tock v yt 
h f ' Miccies. supp f 4 
I dual m [er 1 5 ‘ 
vs through tow i - latio ) 
f he s f Lak i t f \ 
( to t 
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| | | New York would \ 
a l m h of our n I otl 
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s crosse the Atlantic. The by ssible 1 
he present year will not fall is no escape f 
1,000,000,000 bushels. Only rectly front of the 
portion of the amount will be The present Fan 


ently vital 
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at city of the continent. _ telligence, allied as they are with 


welfare depends upon manufacturing and mercantile inter 
g 


success of the attempt now being — cannot oppressed permanen 
table readjust however great the advantage « 
oppressor a 
Oo more essential to th is it conceivable tl 
roduction and transpo 


n harmony, are 


is tl I f- Wal ti All s n t too absurd 


and West 
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There are three generi reasons 
why railroad stockholders suffer them- 
selves to be vict mized 

1. The ablest and heaviest owners 


Wall hold 


the stock for speculative purposes, and 


are street operators, who 
not for the dividends. 

2. A very large portion of the best 
stocks are held as 


and the trustees or guardians lack the 


trust Investments, 


spur of s¢ If - interest. 
3. The stockholders are widely sep- 
arated, and are 


Strangers to each 
other. It is l 


exceeding ]y difficult 
them in 


tock 
stor 


must 


have unity of action 


the interest of reform. 


among 

But the 
holders now being defrauded, 
the matter stands, and, 


make 


farmers. 


soon see how 
common 
Dishonest 


entren¢ hed, 


exhaust d, 
the 


patience 
with 
combination, 


cause 
howevet 
could not long hold out after the line 
had the 


issue of hostility to transportation rings. 


of battle been formed on 
The anti-monopoly war has only fairly 
begun, but it has proceeded far enough 
Man- 


agement by Combination, on the pre- 


to show that the overthrow of 


text of comity, will be the inevitable 
and final contest of the 

No reform could be accomplished 
which should lose sight of the impor- 


campaign 


tance of obviating the need of fre- 


quent transfers. At the present time, 


a passenger or consignment may go 
over many roads in one car, which is 
so very convenient as to be a commer- 
Can that feature of the 


railway system now in vogue be per- 


cial necessity. 


petuated without continuing the bad 
feature? This is the final question to 


be considered. The affirmative is the 


correct reply; and the true method of 
railway operation is suggested by the 
term, Management by Competition. 
The Railroad legislation of Illinois 
for 1873, in the support of which every 
from Chicago united, with 
dimly foreshadowed 
that mode of railway operation. That 


statute classes all transportation per- 


legislator 


Db 


one exception, 


sons, individual or corporate, as “ rail- 


road corporations,” and requires every 
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railroad to transport all cars offered it 
and without dis 
Hitherto this has been 


done in theory ; 


at reasonable rates, 
crimination. 
but practically it has 
been coupled with conditions which 
prevented any interference with thi 
monopoly arrangements above referred 
to. There ought to be active competi- 
from 


cost of 


trade by rail 


freight cars is so light, and the number 


tion in the carrying 
and to 


every station. 
of cars an engine can draw is usually 
so largely in excess of the number ac- 
tually drawn, that the supply of trans- 
should equal the dema 


portation nd, 


and produce the legitimate cheapen- 


ing effects of Competition, 

At present, railroad companies de- 
pend for revenue partly upon car ser- 
vice and partly upon the charges for 
transporting freight in their own cars. 
The best and most profitable part ot 
the business is monopolized by the car 
If the 


ment by Competition were in general 


companies. system of Manage 


operation, the revenue of a railroad 
would be in proportion to the number 


of cars run over its line. It would be 


easy to increase the pronts of the rail 
roads and lessen the cost of transporta- 
tion by an equitable division, in ac 
of the 
enormous profits now divided between 


to 


cordance with the laws of trade, 


transportation companies belonging 


S 


the monopoly ring 


gricultural in- 


In proportion as the a 


terest extends and prospers will Chica- 


rich. No 


go thrive and grow city 
could possibly have more at stake, or 
more reasonably feel solicitude for the 
right outcome of the Farmers’ Move- 


There is, 


for desponde ncy. 


ment. however, no occasion 


Demagogues and 


blunderers may retard the Movement. 


Every great reform must expect its of- 


ficious incapables, its selfish schemers, 


its stolid friends, who, if they see the 


evil, can never be persuaded to plu k 


up hope and apply the remedy. Buta 


reform can not long be delayed which 


only needs to be understood in its ac- 


tual demands to enlist the sympathy 
and unite the effort of all classes of 
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honest citizens. The want of the pe- 


riod is tl overthrow of a prevak 


nt 
if 


abuse of fiduciary trust, and break the 
rings which encircle nearly all our 
railroads, perverting their revenues, 
and oppressing the people; and the 
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HE Chicago Fine Art Insti- 
tute, established during the year 
through the vigorous enterprise of Mr. 


]. F. Aitken, is the first realized effort of 


a p iblic character to promote the in- 
terests of Art culture in the city since 
the fire. The Institution, organized 
under the general law of the State, has 
a membership of some two hundred, 
and a well-chosen directory; and its 
plan embraces schools for instruction, 
as well as public receptions and a per- 
manent exhibition. Its location, cor- 
ner of Van Buren street and Michigan 
avenue, is convenient, and sufficiently 
retired from the din of business. It has 
a fine gallery, with sky - light, school- 
room, and a cozy ante - chamber; and 
its collection embraces the pictures 
saved from the old Opera House gal- 
lery, with about a hundred others, some 
of more recent date. The collection, 
though small for so large a city, is cred- 
itable, and in fact, contains some su- 
perior works. As a place of pleasant 
resort the gallery has agreeable fea- 
tures, which refined and thoughtful vis- 
itors thoroughly appreciate. This at- 
tempt to rally the friends of Art around 
an interesting nucleus is commenda 
ble; and the very existence of the In 
stitute, if only as a witness for the re- 
quirements of the esthetic nature, can- 
not be without a decided utility. 

The Academy of Design exists still 
as an organization, though as an a 





body it has vanished ont of sight. 





Mississ ppl Vall vy, W th 1s pop imauon 


of twenty millions, would enter upon 


an unmatched career of thrift; Chica- 
go would soon become the commercial 
capital of the grandest agricultural 
empire of the world. 

Frank Gilbert 
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How far the earnest efforts of Mr. Ford, 
its President, and others, have been 
successful in resuscitating the Academy, 
and how near it is to the resumption 
of its honorable place among the insti- 
tutions of the city, we do not know 
The memory of its excellence and us« 
fulness, however, is still fresh, and its 
claims, we think, on the public support" 
are commanding. The Academy, 
from a small beginning, through the 
energy and merits of its members, had 
grown up to distinguished proportions, 
and in its convenient and handsome 
quarters before the fire, was exerting a 
decidedly wholesome influence upon the 
pu lic taste. The plac e that it vacated 
has not been filled. While its artist 
members have not been idle, the diffus- 
ion of their forces has weakened their 
effect on the general mind. The restor- 
ation of the Academy to its former 
proud position would be hailed with 
sincere delight by all to whom the Art 
interests of the city are precious. 
While the reconstruction of Chicago is 
such a marvel, it cannot be denied that 
its zsthetic aspect is dispiriting. The 
city, as a city, does not wear the 
crown that her position and resources 


No one 
) 


can view her magnitude and business, 


would seem to entitle her 


or read the truthful descriptions of her 
material greatness given in the present 
number of THE LAKESIDE, without a 


sense of incongruity and disproportion. 


She does not lack brain, but symmetry. 








Sh rawny 1 bala ed, almost 
rotesque, with all her splendor rhe 
does not suggest cultivation and 


ment, but immense material en- 


ergy. Chicago is thought of as a huge 
monster, gorged with pork and grain, 
ind absorbed in the single thought of 
business Che impression abroad of 
h itus 1s, to a great extent, Correct. 
B would be unfair not to assert 
that th sa vod d il here, intellec- 
t da spiri il valuable, that is 

t taken into account in any sweeping 
vi of t Th e homes of re- 
finement, where virtue isadorned by cul- 
t and where the ¢ ‘ pI ide,even 


midst of a comparative destitu- 


tion of the gifts and treasures of art. 
The t did not consume the love of the 
b which is still warm in the 
h of many ¢ ns Phes« qguict, 
observil tured people, however, do 
not t now appear to give much shape 
to character of the city. Thatha 
a pret positive aspect in the eve of the 
world atlarge. It may be nothing to be 
much ashamed of, though it certainly i 
not anything to be satistied with The 
predominant spirit, it mt t be conf - 
ea | yi rialst With its en 
terpris 5 intell ice, its charities, its 
r ) t lacks immensely the esthet 
ic | and especially in quarters 
W h a spirit would have the 

test productiveness for good This 

rtion, as we have said is no denial of 


ture, isolated, inacpend 


ent, and at the same time alternately 


amused and indignant at the general 
drift and complexion of things seen in 
relation to noble ideals Che seeds of 
a glorious renewal are in this reserve of 
‘ d sentiment and motive, and the 
( of their fruitfulness, we believ 
mil But the ruling spirit is 
ne n admirable one, and we trust not 
permanent one he idea of Art, of 
a greatn de, seems to be limited to 
f millinery, tailoring, upholstering, 
d crockery. We do not find the 
h to zsthetic culture simply 


in the struggle for money. Wealth 


its possess 
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or, iccording ; he IS US Master 
or its slave The stock yards, the 
slaughter and packing houses, the 
grain elevators, the railways, the tun- 


nels, the warehouses, the manifold c« 
trivances for expediting business, ha 
striking feature and 


that 
imposing 


on the 

they are illustrated here, ar 

The very claim to th 

of a great city in modern times implies 
the presence of these er 


the excitement 
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one, and to its utility our remarks here 
are necessarily limited. The disposi- 
tion that is content with the mere busi- 
ness of the mart 
successful the scale on which it is con- 


no matter how grandly 


ducted, or however princely the offices 


in which s transacted, isa mean one, 
and unworthy the aspiration of a 
great city. The representative busi- 


ness man of Chicago does not yet 
illustrate his obligation respecting the 
claims of the higher nature upon his 
generosity and personal cultuse. There 
is a sphere above him into which he is 
invited to enter, and to help others also. 

Despite these manifold discourage- 
ments, our artists have been busy, and 
some of their best works — as Ford's 
«‘American Forest,” and Elkins’s “ Mt. 
Shasta ;’’ portraits by Robertson, Phil- 
lips, and others, and statuary by Rich- 
Volk, will witness—are of 
Still, their com- 
The majority of 


those wishing to procure paintings go 


ards and 
recent production. 
missions are few. 
to auctions, and seem satistied if they 
get a certain number of square feet of 
colored canvas in gilt frames to hang 
on their walls. This is using money — 
or, rather, squandering it — without 
taste or knowledge. To some extent 
the publi responsible for 
this folly. that 
is its due for brave and intelligent ser- 
vice in many quarters, it is here at 
fault. We have known it to praise in 
glowing terms worthless pictures, in the 


press 1S 


Giving it the credit 


lump, consigned to the auctioneers, and 
quite ignore specimens of Art that de- 
served hearty Last 
spring, some fifteen hundred large-sized 


commendation. 


1uLtoly] 


statuary of the 


yes of the most famous paintings 
Vatican 
ealleries were brought 


Louvre, 


ing 


» the city for free exhibition and sale. 
They were a rare treat to real lovers of 
\rt, embra ing cop! sof the most cele 
) ed ant | and modern wor in 

world, with the exception of those 
} l m The agent 

d in the p ind informed 

t of his 
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attention to the fact 


calling public 
appeared. People likely to be inter- 
ested in such an exhibition, if instructed 
in its value, failed to take adequate in 
formation from the advertisement, even 
if they noticed it, and so lost their oppor 
We have 


heard a good deal of regret expressed, 


tunity to enjoy and to buy. 


and some indignation, by those who 
of this valuable col 
that the 


exception, ig- 


view 
At the 
without an 


missed a 
lection. 
papers, 
nored this interesting piece of news, 


Same time 


they were copious in valueless descrip- 
tions of the utterly insignificant triviali- 
ties of the town. We merely mention 
this case to show how an intelligent and 
generous press could further the cause 
of art cultivation by giving due promi- 
nence in its columns to what is really 
meritorious 
say that if a portion of its space, which 
is now wasted in unprofitable or inju- 
should be de- 


It is hardly necessary to 


rious sensationalisms, 
voted to reliable art news, the whole- 


-some effect of it would soon be appa- 


rent. As a public educator, and a 
vehicle of useful information, we have 
a right to expect such a use of its op- 
portunity. 

The architects have had ample room 
for the employment of their talent in 
the rebuilding of the city. The im- 
provement of interiors, as a general 
thing, has been conspicuous, not mere- 
ly as regards elaborate finish, but com 
fort rhere is no 


denying the imposing effect of our long 


and convenience. 

lines of palatial structures; yet still we 
think there is too much ostentation of 
splendor, and some overcrowding of 
ornamentation. In ow 


details and 


opinion new edifices are, on an average, 


one story too high. The more elabor 
ate and stately plans should have 
been reserved for the public buildin 
while a far severer style should charac 
the majority of stores and b 
ness houses. By this the contra 
would be more eft and a 
idaptation of arch ure io th 


of the structur would be 





the elements 


Adaptation is one of 
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beauty; and to build a wholesale store 
or bank as you would build a palace, 
is not preserving the harmony of 
things. We have now an array of 
frontage, in places, that is confusing 
and incongruous. Still, the work ac- 
complished is wonderful, and much of 
it is sincerely done. 

Picture stores, bright with chromos, 
and a variety of showy goods, arrest 
the eye, here and there, and give a 
cheerful variety to the aspect of the 
streets, where desolation reigned a little 
while ago. Of photographic establish- 
ments we have some that, for the pro- 
duction of excellent work, will yield 
the palm to none in the land. 

The best musicians always have a 
warm welcome in Chicago. The opera 
is fashionable, of course ; but first-class 
concerts are patronized by a large class 
who know how to appreciate what is 
truly excellent. There is a widening 
circle here that is cultivated enough to 
enjoy classic music. Our home music- 
al talent is various, and there are ex- 
amples of proficiency in every branch 
of musical art. For a large city, how- 
ever, our deficiency in female voices of 
a high order is to be regretfully ac- 
knowledged; and to organize here 
such an array of home talent as con- 
tributed to the success of the Cincin- 
nati Jubilee last spring, would be im- 
possible. Yet, with this admission, 
musical culture is progressing, and this 
branch of art is the most advanced of 
any among us. The concerts by our 
city musicians are almost always cred- 
itable. Music is taking, properly, a more 
important place in elementary educa- 
tion; and the singing of a thousand 
children selected from the public 
schools, at the Jubilee in July last, was 
an interesting feature of the occasion, 
and an encouraging witness of what is 
fone for the young in this direction. 
Our music stores are large and well 
patronized. 

From the rostrum Chicago listens 
annually to the most distinguished 
voices. Lectures have been a success 
because, with few exceptions, the bes: 
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material has been provided. By this 
means the popular taste is elevated, 
and the patronage, which at first may 
have resulted largely from curiosity, is 
retained through a real enjoyment of 
intellectual nourishment. 

The theatres, which are new and 
well appointed, are not lacking in pop- 
ular support. While comparatively 
few people are trained to appreciate 
the legitimate drama, a great company 
find entertainment in the more ques- 
tionable representations of the stage. 
Of course managers will provide what 
is most popular, and likely to be most 
profitable to themselves. The stage of 
Chicago, doubtless, is as reputable as 
that of her sister cities; but only 
in rare exceptions can it be com- 
mended as a school of Art, The fault 
is, doubtless, chiefly with theatre - goers 
themselves. 

The surface life of Chicago cannot, 
of course, give an adequate sign of the 
strength of the zsthetic element that 
is diffused throughout the community. 
There is an under-current here and 
there which, while not demonstrative, 
is vital and growing in influence, and 
which, we believe, in time, will assert 
itself in admirable results. An encour- 
aging fact is that there is no absolute 
hostility to the higher culture and the 
noblest expression of the zsthetic na- 
ture. Those who are so prominent in 
controlling the material forces of the 
city, and whose lives seem to repre- 
sent mere objective activities, are, so 
far as we know and believe, docile 
respecting the claims and utilities of 
Art. So the elements here are plastic, 
and doubtless ready for more admira- 
ble shapes. Once array wealth defin- 
itely on the side of a pure <aste and a 
noble culture, and the battle is won. 
We think we see the glimmering of a 
day when every department of Art will 
have here its organized public insti- 
tution on a scale commensurate with 
the material grandeur of the city. 
Upon the whole, then, while we have 
spoken plainly in our hasty review of 
our zsthetic deficiencies, we regard 
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Chicago as a hopeful field for the ex- 
pression and enjoyment of the higher 
forms of Art. Here are intelligence, 
liberality, a breadth of mental vision, 
a greatness of ambition, a habit of 
dealing largely with matters of human 
concernment; and out of this state of 
the public mind, with the auxiliaries of 
wealth, there is a prospect of vast im- 
provement in the future. For Chicago 
to stand for nothing higher than a 
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great magazine ot provisions, would be 
to degrade her enormous capacities to 
promote the higher abilities. While 
still queen of our imperial domain in 
the province of the mere material, she 
may control those stupendous forces to 
promote a grace of citizenship which 
shall make the metropolis as illustrious 
for its refinement and culture as for its 
amplitude and «lence. 
Hy-atio N. Powers. 
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HE intelligent observer who 

spends a day in our. public 
schools, will be convinced that the six 
hundred teachers there employed, and 
the 35,000 pupils under their guidance, 
are engaged in an earnest work. He 
will, for the most part, find that both 
teachers and pupils have a definite 
daily task to perform, and that it is 
usually done in the most quiet and 
effective manner. The Chicago Gra- 
ded Course of Instruction has served as 
a model for a very large number of 
the public schools of the Northwest. 
It was originally prepared by the Hon. 
W. H. Wells, of this city, then occu- 
pying the office of City Superintend- 
ent of Schools. It has since been 
revised and improved, chiefly through 
the labors of the present School Su- 
perintendent, Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
until it has become as complete a 
manual of common school instruction 
as can be found anywhere. 

In some respects the Chicago public 
schools stand preéminent above all 
other schools in the land; and promi- 
nently in their methods of discipline 
and government. There are no schools 
in the country, or in the world, proba- 
bly, where on so large a scale corporal 
punishment has been totally abolished. 
From the first year, not a rod or a 


ferule or a ratan, or any implement for 
the infliction of corporal punishment, 
has been tolerated in the schools. 
And yet the Superintendent reports 
that the discipline has not been low- 
ered; while the progress of the chil- 
dren in their studies has been even 
greater than when those “relics of 
barbarism,” the rod and the ruler, were 
the emblems of pedagogical suprem- 
acy; while in all the ordinary branch- 
es of instruction there is an intense 
rivalry on the part of teachers to get 
their pupils through “ grade” as fast 
as possible; and the rapidity of ad- 
vancement and solidity of culture are 
all that could be desired. In some 
special branches, Chicago undoubtedly 
holds an admitted supremacy. In 
the pursuit of vocal music as a science, 
we are ahead even of Boston Every 
child, from the abecedarian to the 
student in the high school, is instruct- 
ed in the theory as well as the art of 
singing; and the vocal performances 
of the public school children at the 
great Railway Jubilee last June, served 
more than anything else to redeem 
the affair from total disgrace. 

Lessons in drawing are given’to the 
children in all the grades; and it is 
to be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when certain departments of 
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instrucuon in our evening schools need 
not be abandoned for want of an in- 
structor in mechanical drawing. Still 
more recent evidences of the excel- 
lence of the Chicago public schools 
consist in the facts that they were 
granted a Medal of Progress at the 
Vienna Exposition ; and that F. Buis- 
son, the Inspectoy of Elementary and 
Primary education in France, has an- 
nounced his intention of making cer- 
tain portions of our Graded course of 
Instruction, a part of the national in- 
struction in France. 

It will thus be seen that, in the gua/- 
zty of her schools, Chicago has not 
allowed herself to deteriorate since the 
great fire. Let us see how it is with 
the material and financial condition of 
this department of our municipal af- 
fairs. The fire swept out of existence 
ten school buildings which cost, with 
their furniture, a quarterof a million 
dollars. It left but two school struc- 
tures in the more remote portions of 
the North Division. But this was not 
all: the School Fund, which was large- 
ly dependent upon the lease of school 
lands in the South Division, was 
shrunken by the total inability of the 
lessees to pay their rent; and the Board 
of Education, which had heretofore 
erected its buildings by the issue of 
bonds, was forbidden by the new State 
Constitution to raise any more money 
in that way. The schools have, there- 
fore, been obliged to depend for their 
support and development upon the 
disposition of the people to submit to 
direct taxation. The cheerful way in 
which this burden has been borne, is 
another evidence that, though the 
heavens fall, our schools must be main- 
tained. And in this connection, the 
writer would recommend the study of 
the following figures: The appropria- 
tion for schools the present year is 
$1,113,974.95. The cost of school- 
houses rebuilt since the fire is $202,91 5.- 
59, with seats for 4,274 pupils. Ex- 
penditures for the last year were $564,- 
568.33. Amount expended in con- 
struction of buildings last year, was 
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$133,607.47. The value of school lots 
in possession of the Board is $1,008,- 
255. The value of buildings, with 
their furniture, is $1,297,475. The city 
is divided into 34 districts, having 36 
schools and 51 buildings. The total 
number of teachers last year was 564, 
of which number 32 were males, and 532 
females. The number of pupils en- 
rolled last year was 44,091, and the 
average number belonging was 28,832, 
At the present time (September, 1873) 
there are about 35,000 pupils in attend- 
ance—a much larger number than last 
year, and several thousands above the 
number in attendance immediately be- 
fore the great fire. That the schools 
have grown in public favor, is to be 
seen in the fact that whereas in 1856 
one out of nineteen of the entire popu- 
lation attended school, in 1872 one out 
of eight attended. Connected with the 
public school system is our Normal 
School, which trains a_ considerable 
portion of our most successful teachers, 
and the High School, which furnishes 
instruction of four years in ancient and 
modern languages, mathematics, and 
the higher English branches, to all 
graduates of the District Schools who 
can afiord to spend the time. 

Although the Bible has been remov- 
ed from the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, it is still read in 
the public schools of Chicago; but 
teachers are careful to select such por- 
tions as are not controverted by any 
body of Christian people; and up to 
the present time no serious objection 
has been raised to this course. 

The very great majority of the chil- 
dren of this city are educated in the 
public schools; but in addition to 
these are the special and private 
schools organized to meet some de- 
mand not supplied in the free schools. 
These are chiefly comprehended in the 
church or parish schools of the Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches. But to 
these must be added several seminaries 
exclusively for girls or for boys, several 
technical schools, one or two kinder- 
gartens, and the seminaries for theo- 
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logical and the higher classical culture. 
By the report of the census taken in 
September, 1862, which undoubtedly 
contains the latest authentic statistics 
on this question, it appears that the 
private schools of the city contained 
6,877 male, and 7,619 female pupils, 
or a total of 14,496. The same report 
showed that there were 88,219 persons 
in the city of a school age, that is over 
six and under twelve; so that, deduct- 
ing the number in attendance, there 
would remain some 28,000 persons 
of a school age not attending any 
school. But this, though a large num- 
ber, should be considered in connection 
with the fact that, in the bustle and 
whirl of our great commercial activity, 
very many children are removed from 
school and put to work, as soon as 
they obtain a knowledge of the most 
elementary branches. The statistics 
of illiteracy in Chicago are lower than 
in any other large Western city. 

In the matter of special education, 
Chicago is, in the first place, well sup- 
plied with Medical schools. The Chi- 
cago Medical College, with a faculty 
composed of several of our most emi- 
nent physicians and scholars, turns out 
each spring a class of young men well 
skilled in the use of surgical appli- 
ances and the mysteries of disease 
and Materia Medica. Rush Medical 
College, which was burned in the great 
fire, is about being rebuilt. It is now 
only waiting until the site of the County 
Hospital is settled, since it is absolutely 
necessary to the complete equipment 
of a seminary for medical instruction 
that there should be close at hand a 
large number and good variety of suf- 
ferers. Thereis, also, Hahnemann Med- 
ical College, terribly heretical in its the- 
ory, but growing in favor among the very 
best classes of people. Like most he- 
retical bodies, it comprises in its faculty 
several thorough scholars, thinkers, 
and skilful physicians, who have a 
medical practice in Chicago second to 
none. The young man desirous of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Coke, Black- 
stone, Kent, or Justinian, has the Law 
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School of Chicago and the Northwest- 
ern University, where lecturers and 
professors are also our judges and 
great advocates. The school is growing 
in numbers and celebrity, as it should. 

It remains to mention Chicago Uni- 
versity, situated in a beautiful grove 
in the southern portion of our city. A 
very substantial foundation for this in- 
stitution was laid by Stephen A. Doug- 
las, who gave ten acres for its partial 
endowment. The University is said to 
be in a flourishing condition ; but con- 
sidering all the circumstances with 
which it is surrounded, it should have 
developed into a first-class Univer- 
sity, as its name imports. 

But a still broader field of education 
is comprised under the head of religious 
culture, which is left to the churches 
and the voluntary efforts of the people. 
If Herbert Spencer's theory be correct, 
that a high state of differentiation is 
a mark of progress and advancement, 
then Chicago can claim to stand emi- 
nent in religion. For here are wor- 
shippers of all gods, from the pure 
Monotheist, and the innumerable sects 
of the Trinitarians, to the worshipper of 
very stone and wood. John Wesley's 
disciples are here in great numbers, 
principally of the Methodist Episcopal 
order. Baptists in large numbers are 
also waging war against wickedness, 
divided into the ranks of Open and 
Close Communion; and still later, 
another classification ranks them as 
Pro and Anti- Burroughs Baptists, 
whatever that may mean. _Episco- 
palians are divided into High and Low 
church bodies, as might be supposed 
to be the case in a progressive city like 
this; while the various subdivisions of 
Presbyterians, including Old and New 
School, Dutch Reformed, Scotch and 
Cumberland, have examples in flour- 
ishing and popular churches. The 
Congregationalists, too, a homogene- 
ous, flourishing, most intelligent body 
of Christians, have eleven churches, 
with a membership of over 3,000. 
The Roman Catholic population here 
as in almost all Western cities, is far 
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more numerous than that of any one 
branch of the family of Protestant 
churches, but much less than those 
branches united. Probably nowhere 
are the Catholic clergy more enter- 
prising and intelligent than in this city; 
and in no city in the country is there 
less contention between the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic members of the 
great Christian Religion. These are 
the great religious bodies ; and although 
thus subdivided, they are in some 
respects one. The Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, comprising what the 
Romanists have not improperly styled 
the Jesuits of the Protestant Cchurch, 
has accomplished much towards the 
removal of the imaginary barriers that 
divide Christian people into denomina- 
tions; while in the great works of be- 
nevolence, temperance reform, and the 
preservation of the Sabbath, Protestants 
and Romanists work harmoniously 
together. To this general statement 
should be added the four churches of 
the Unitarians, and four Universalist 
churches, together with an equal num- 
ber of Swedenborgian and Hebrew 
societies, with seven Evangelical Lu- 
theran and six United Evangelical 
(German) charches. 

The fire, like a reaper, while it swept 
down the bearded grain of the mer- 
cantile palace, also laid low the flow- 
ers that grew between the churches 
that dotted the squares here and there 
with their beautiful architectural adorn- 
ments and stately spires, 

The Roman Catholic Church suf- 
fered most. Its grand cathedrals, its 
orphan asylums, its schools, in the 
North Division, all fell victims to the 
destroying march of fire; and in the 
South Division, St. Mary's Church (the 
Bishop's), St. Xavier's Convent, and 
the palatial residence of the Bishop, 
were all destroyed. But with more 
than their ordinary energy, the people 
have taken hold of the work of rebuild- 
ing, and the churches are appear- 
ing again in the North Division. St. 
Xavier's Convent has been rebuilt on 
Twenty - ninth street and Wabash av- 
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enue, a very much finer and more 
costly building than the orignal; the 
Soldier's Home, on the lake shore, 
fronting Douglas Place, has been pur- 
chased and occupied as an Orphan 
Asylum ; the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, a fine stone structure on Wa- 
bash avenue, corner of -Eldridge court, 
has been purchased and occupied as 
the Bishop’s Church. So that, at the 
present time, this oldest church of the 
churches is very well provided for. A 
good many people think the fire was 
an actual benefit to the Unitarian 
churches, since two of them were pre- 
sided over by men of national fame, 
who were able to excite the sympathies 
of their denomination throughout the 
land, and to obtain aid to such an ex- 
tent as to place the denomination ona 
firmer financial basis than it possessed 
before the fire. Unity Church (Robert 
Collyer’s) has been rebuilt on the old 
site, and is now occupied again; the 
Church of the Messiah, plucked as a 
brand from the burning, and left al- 
most on the very verge of the Burnt 
District, by the conservative effects of a 
liberal use of gunpowder on the fated 
gth of October, was sold by the Society 
soon after the fire, and their zeal has 
nearly completed a far more beautiful 
and costly structure, on the southeast 
corner of Twenty-third street and 
Michigan avenue. 

The Universalist denomination lost 
its best church structure (St. Paul's); 
but the Society is now engaged in re- 
building on Michigan avenue, near 
Eighteenth street, a building which 
will greatly excel the original in cost 
and elegance. 

The Baptists were not heavy losers 
by the fire. The North Star Church, 
which was destroyed, has been rebuilt. 
The other Church of that denomina- 
tion, on the North Side, has not been 
rebuilt, and the Society has been scat- 
tered, and most of its members have 
joined other churches. 

The Presbyteriart Church is rapidly 
recovering from its losses; Professor 
Swing’s church is inan advanced stage 
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of progress, and while the building 
has been going on, the talented pastor 
has preached to large audiences in Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre. 

The First Presbyterian Church, whose 
fine building in the South Division was 
burned, has since united with the 
Christ Church, and the. consolidated 
Society have built one of the finest edi- 
fices in the city, on the corner of In- 
diana avenue and Twenty first street. 

The Second Presbyterian Church, 
whose pastor, Rev. Dr. Robert Patter- 
son, has had the longest pastorate of 
any man in the city — something near 
thirty years — is nearly rebuilt, on the 
northwest corner of Wabash avenue 
and Twentieth street. The original 
structure, which was destroyed by fire, 
stood in the very heart of the city, and 
was built of a peculiar dark - mottled 
stone, a characteristic which rendered 
it an object of interest to all. The pe- 
culiar color of the stone is reproduced 
in the new church, which is superior to 
the first structure in everything else. 

The most important church belong- 
ing to the Congregationalists, destroyed 
by the fire, was that of the New Eng- 
land Society. Their new structure, 
however, is nearly completed. The 
lecture-room is now occupied. Plym- 
outh Church sold their building, as 
above noted, to the Roman Catholics, 
and have since united with the South 
Church, and are engaged in rebuilding 
near Twenty- sixth street. The First 
Congregational Church, which pos- 
sessed, one year ago, perhaps the finest 
edifice of its kind in the city, took fire 
and burned down one Sunday even- 
ing. A new church is going up in its 
place, which will be the equal of its 
predecessor. 

St. James Episcopal Church is also 
in progress, and will be very much 
finer than the original, as will all the 
churches that are in process of rebuild- 
ing, without an exception. In this 
respect, the pride of our church - goers 
is not excelled by the people of the 
world in the reconstruction of their 
business blocks. 


But perhaps the Methodist denomi- 
nation have had the most remarkable 
experience since the Great Fire. That 
event swept out of existence the Gar- 
ret Biblical Institution property, owned 
by the denomination, and situated on 
Market and Lake streets. It also des- 
troyed Grace Church, in the North Di- 
vision, which cost $100,000, leaving a 
debt of $24,000; Clark Street Church, 
in the South Division; Van Buren 
Street Church; Clybourne Avenue, 
State Street, and the Scandinavian 
churches. The total loss of church 
property was $300,000, largely incum- 
bered with debt, and with a small and 
uncertain amount of insurance as an 
offset. But, if the losses were great, 
the effective sympathy of their breth- 
ren throughout the Union was fully as 
noteworthy. The sum of $149,000 is 
acknowledged by the Chicago Meth- 
odist Relief Committee for the rebuild- 
ing of the destroyed structures; and 
this has been so judiciously distributed 
and used as to more than replace the 
former prosperity of the denomination, 
Garrett Biblical Institute has been re- 
built on the old site, larger and better 
than before. Clark Street Church has 
been rebuilt in finer style, and yields 
a larger increase ; for, situated as it is 
in the very heart of the city, its offices 
and stores command a high rental. 
Grace Church has been rebuilt a little 
to the north of the old site. The base- 
ment was dedicated last spring. The 
Van Buren Street Society are erect- 
ing a church block on the corner 
of Fourth avenue and Van Buren 
street, to cost about $35,000. Cly- 
bourne Avenue Church has been re- 
built on Clybourne avenue, near Divis- 
ion street. It consists of a hall, with 
stores beneath, and was dedicated in 
June last. 

Besides these rebuilt structures, the 
denomination has completed several 
new buildings in various parts of the 
city. Trinity Church, a large and ele- 
gant stone edifice on Indiana avenue, 
near Twenty - fourth street, was dedi- 
vated in January, 1872. Michigan 
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Avenue Church, near Thirty - second 
street, had its basement dedicated in 
February, 1872. The State Street 
Church was finished in December, 
1871. Wabash Avenue Church, like the 
Unitarian, was saved by a liberal use 
of gunpowder, applied to the structures 
in its immediate vicinity ; only the gun- 
powder was applied much nearer to 
the Church. A member of the Gun- 
powder Committee—not a Methodist— 
insisted upon putting a few kegs into 
the Church, and blowing z¢ up. But 
better counsels prevailed. The par- 
sonage, whose floor - timbers were laid 
into the walls of the Church, was anni- 
hilated ; and the old Church itself re- 
mained like a rock and a barrier to 
the further progress of the fire south- 
west. It has been rented to the Gov- 
ernment, for a Post Office, for three 
years ; and the Society have purchased, 
and now occupy, the old Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church, on the corner of 
Fourteenth street and Wabash avenue. 

It will thus be seen from this brief 
vésumé of church construction, that 
this department of the city’s recon- 
struction is not in the least behind the 
more demonstrative and showy devel- 
opment of Commercial Chicago. 

None of the Theological seminaries 
of the city were destroyed, and they are 
all in a flourishing condition. They 
comprise the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, on Rhodes avenue, near Chicago 
University ; Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, on the corner of Warren and 
Ashland avenues; Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Northwest, 
1066 North Halsted street; and St. 
Ignatius College, on West Twelfth 
street, between Blue Island avenue 
and May street. 

Chicago itself is a monument of mer- 
cy and philanthropy. Subjected to a 
storm of fire that must have equalled 
that which rained upon the cities of 
the Plain, the site of the city remained, 
above water, at least ; and we lived in 
the age of railroads and telegraphs. It 
is not boasting to say that never did 
the world see so general a putting of 
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hands into pockets to help an unfortu- 
nate, homeless, and prostrate commun- 
ity to its feet again. The Chicago Re- 
lief and Aid Society, which has had 
the general control of the donations, 
has received over four million dollars, 
which it has so judiciously used that 
from sixty to a hundred thousand per- 
sons, rendered homeless by the fire, 
were made comfortable throughout the 
first winter; and the poor of last win- 
ter nowhere went hungry or fireless. 
And, what is still better, there are funds 
enough in the treasury of the Society 
at the present time to take care of all 
the poor of the city during the coming 
winter, without the contribution of a 
cent, no matter how cold the blasts 
may blow. 

Since the fire, the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society have erected, in a 
central portion of the city, at 51 and 53 
LaSalle street, a fine stone-front four- 
story building, at a cost of about $50,- 
ooo, in which are the offices of the So- 
ciety, and rooms for the various Benev- 
olent societies of the city to hold their 
meetings in, at a merely nominal rent. 

This Society has endowed four free 
dispensaries with from $7,000 to $8,000 
each, where, at all hours of the day, 
and every day, medicine and medical 
advice can be obtained by the poor 
without price, and simply for the ask- 
ing. . These are situated as follows: 
German-American, 201 South Fifth av- 
enue; Davis’ Free, Calumet avenue 
and Twenty - sixth street; North Star, 
327 Division street; Central, 239 West 
Van Buren street. 

The Society has also permanently 
endowed the various hospitals of the 
city, stipulating that in each there shall 
be provided one bed, and food, medi- 
cine and attendance for one patient 
for every thousand dollars of such en- 
dowment. In this way there has been 
paid by the Society, for hospital endow- 
ment, an amount sufficient to provide 
177 beds, for all time, for such unfortu- 
nate people as may’need hospital at- 
tendance. They are distributed as 
follows : Mercy Hospital, 40 beds ; St. 
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Luke, 28; St. Joseph, 31; Women's 
and Children’s, 25; Hahnemann, 15; 
Alexian Brothers, 18; Eye and Ear, 
20. The County Hospital, of course, 
is supported by the county authorities. 
It will thus be seen that the fire was a 
blessing in disguise in this respect; 
that it has enabled many of our benev- 
olent institutions to place themselves 
on a more permanent and more large- 
ly useful basis. 

In addition to this great Central So- 
ciety, the city is very well supplied 
with special agencies for the relief of 
the unfortunate of all classes. Thus, 
there is the Washingtonian Home for 
confirmed inebriates, which is perform- 
ing its faithful service of reform, though 
exceeding small in comparison with 
the evil. The Erring Woman's Ref- 
uge, an institution for instituting reform 
in another direction, is also perform- 
ing its little work. For the reform of 
wayward boys of the Roman Catholic 
Church, there are the Catholic Asylum 
for Boys, and the Chicago Reform and 
Industrial School; the Nursery and 
Half-Orphan Asylum ; the Protestant 


Orphan Asylum ; the St. Mary and St. 
Joseph Orphan Asylum; the Home of 
the Friendless; the Chicago Found- 
ling’s Home; the St. Paul's Presbyte- 
rian Orphan Asylum ; the Old Ladies’ 
Home; and the Newsboys’ and Boot- 
blacks’ Home, are all, as their names 
imply, places where the poor, the un- 
fortunate, the helpless, the aged, and 
the friendless, may find some shelter 
from the storms of life. But besides 
these there are other societies repre- 
senting nationalities, such as the Ger- 
man, French, English, and Irish Aid 
societies. And it should not go unmen- 
tioned that the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, among Roman Catholic par- 
ishes, is doing a work of benevolence 
perhaps fully equal to that which their 
Protestant brethren are doing. In this 
work of relief are engaged very many 
noble women and men, whose lives are 
a practical exemplification of the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, and 
who very well know that if all earthly 
tabernacles fail, there remain “ Faith, 
Hope and Charity — these three; but 
the greatest of these is Charity.” 
Leander Stone. 
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N a recent Monday evening, a 
() large party of representative busi- 
ness men of Chicago joined com- 
pany at the Northwestern Railroad 
Depot, and taking a train fitted up 
with princely hospitality and splendor, 
were set down on Wednesday morn- 
ing, after passing diagonally across 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, six hundred 
and fifty miles away in the prairie- 
wilderness of Eastern Dakota. Yet 
this remote point in our new territory 
was found to be less than fifty miles 
beyond the limit of settlement and ag- 
riculture in that direction ; only seventy- 


five miles beyond a town, Marshall, 
Minnnesota, of considerable size, in the 
midst of a rich country, rapidly filling 
up with industrious settlers; while a 
distance of fully one hundred and 
fifty miles separated it from New Ulm, 
the remote outpost of ten years ago, to 
which, during the fearful Indian massa- 
cres, the frontiersmen flocked for hoped- 
for safety. The railway leading to 
this far-off spot in “ the land of the 
Dakotahs” existed only in remote and 
uncertain project when the War of the 
Rebellion opened. Not till 1862 did it 
begin building from the Mississippi 
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River, at Winona, through a region in 
the main as unsettled and unknown 
as is that beyond its now western 
terminus at the lakelet Kampeska, 
whose name befits the region of our 
new-world “ old romance,” in which it 
has almost till now lain unseen in its 
beauty ; yet to-day the road stretches 
northwest 332 miles, 38 miles beyond 
the limits of Minnesota ; and along the 
settled portion of its line, all the way 
to Marshall, population is continuous, 
and thrift everywhere exhibits itself in 
thousands of farms dotted with stacks 
of grain in myriads of groups, rival- 
ling the oldest settled portions of II- 
lnois and Iowa. It has been the for- 
tune of the writer to enjoy many 
similar glimpses, in other directions, of 
the vast territory whose resources are 
commercially tnbutary to Chicago. 
Journeys of a few hundred miles, as 
brief in hours as this, transport one 
North, South, East and West, to re- 
gions wherein, on the one hand, the 
“‘elements of empire,” plastic yet and 
warm, are, as if under some magician’s 
spell, rapidly ‘moulding into form ;"’ or 
where, on the other: hand, they have 
long since taken form, moulded to the 
pattern of a Commonwealth built up 
out of the same “elements” of free 
citizenship, equal rights, and diversified 
industries. In a course of observation, 
careful though rapid, under circum- 
stances thus favorable to a compari- 
son of the characteristic aspects of 
wide - spread and far - separated areas, 
one is not more struck with the num- 
ber and variety, than impressed at 
every step with the magnitude and 
inexhaustibleness, of the resources, 
which this immense and unique Chi- 
cago system of railways, stretching out 
on every side, renders tributary not 
more to the commercial importance 
than to the manufacturing growth of 
the city. Journeys of from twelve to 
forty-eight hours bring one, in any 
direction, face to face with all that can 
create and sustain a metropolis: with 
the forests primeval of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and the Canadas; with the 


copper of Northern Michigan, nearly 
pure enough in its native bed for the 
rolling-mill ; with the iron ore of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, of quality un- 
surpassed, and in varieties suitable for 
all the useful brands of iron and steel ; 
with the limitless wheat-producing areas 
of Minnesota and the regions beyond ; 
with the stock and grain fields of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Eastern Kansas and Nebraska; with 
the far-reaching grazing plains of the 
“ far West” beyond, and of the farther 
West of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, 
where, too, lies hidden the Nation's 
*‘ strong box’ of all precious metals; 
with the cotton regions of the Indian 
Territory, Arkansas, and Texas; with 
the grain and fruit of Southern Illinois, 
and of the farther South to the Gulf; 
with the coals of Illinois and Indiana; 
and last, but not least, with the 
‘close’ railway and commercial con- 
nections at Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Huntington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Mon- 
treal, Detroit, and intermediate points, 
which new routes, added to the old, are 
multiplying and perfecting all along 
the lne of the Upper Ohio and the 
eastern links of the chain of the great 
Lakes. 

One year ago, in these pages, the 
writer aimed at an exhibit of this 
subject somewhat comprehensive and 
exhaustive. The reader of that article, 
“Chicago and its Railways,” will re- 
quire no more than the briefest state- 
ment of the facts accomplished of the 
subsequent year, and the simplest sug- 
gestion of their meaning and moment. 

Beginning, as then, at the North, 
and premising that the Northern Pa- 
cific Road has within the year com- 
pleted its extension as far west as the 
Missouri River, and pushed surveys 
to the Yellowstone and Montana, the 
various systems tributary to Chicago 
will be taken in order, and their recent 
progress noted. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 


The Company has completed its 
Green Bay line, giving it a continuous 
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road from Chicago to the iron mines 
of Lake Superior; and this line has 
been rendered still more valuable by 
the construction, by this Company, of 
the line of the Northwestern Union 
Road from Milwaukee to Fond du 
Lac, thereby shortening the distance to 
all points north of that place about 
forty miles. By the completion of the 
Baraboo Air-Line—the extension of 
the road of the Madison Division—to 
the Mississippi, to connect with the 
Winona & St. Peter Road, and by 
the extension of the latter line through 
Minnesota to a point in Dakota on 
the Big Sioux River, the Company 
have acontinuous line, in the direction 
of the Northern Pacific and the Upper 
Missouri, 631 miles in length, from 
Chicago, passing through one of the 
best developed portions of Wisconsin, 
and through the very “garden” of 
wheat - producing Minnesota. The 
present terminus of this road is only 
about one hundred miles from that of 
the Northern Pacific Road ( Bismarck), 
on the Missouri; and a preliminary 
survey of the extension has already 
been made and favorably reported on. 
The short line necessary to give the 
road a La Crosse connection will be 
built at an early day, and the Mis- 
sissippi bridged immediately at La 
Crosse, giving favorable connection 
with the Southern Minnesota Road, 
and rendering the rich and well-devel- 
oped country along that line tributary 
to Chicago. By the completion of the 
West Wisconsin Road to Elroy, on its 
line, the Northwestern Company has 
another very direct route to St. Paul. 
The Iowa Midland Road, leaving the 
Northwestern at Clinton, is now in op- 
eration, 71 miles to Anamosa, connect- 
ing with the Dubuque & Southwestern, 
which runs southwest from Farley, on 
the Dubuque & Sioux City Road, to 
Cedar Rapids. The extension of this 
road, parallel with the present line of 
the Northwestern in Iowa, would strike 
the Missouri River in a distance of 360 
miles. 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 


The Company has completed its con- 
nection to this city, 85 miles, and is 
yow the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Its through terminus will be in 
Chicago, where, in common with 
connecting roads East, it is providing 
the most ample facilities for transfer. 
By the completion (La Crescent to 
Winona) of the road from La Crosse 
to St. Paul, the Company has greatly 
improved its Chicago and St. Paul 
line, which will be perfected by the 
construction, at an early day, of a 
bridge across the Mississippi near La 
Crosse. The completion of the Mil- 
waukee Division of the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Minnesota Road, 
from Cedar Rapids to Postville, on the 
Iowa Division of the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Road, gives the latter a very 
important Southwestern connection. 
In connection both with the North- 
western and St. Paul roads, the con- 
struction of the two lines in progress 
North from Milwaukee, will be of im- 
portance to Chicago. The Milwaukee 
& Northern Company has built from 
Milwaukee to Green Bay, 110 miles, 
with a branch to Menasha, on Lake 
Winnebago, 16 miles. The Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore & Western has in opera- 
tion a line from Manitowoc, on Lake 
Michigan, to Menasha, and is building 
from Milwaukee to Manitowoc. This 
line, of which gg miles are built out of 
135, will form an important portion of 
a road which, from a modest beginning 
two or three years ago, is fast attain- 
ing the rank of a State system,— 

THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL. 

The original charter contemplated a 
road from Menasha to. Ashland, on 
Lake Superior, with branches reuniting 
with the main line at Stevens Point. 
Chicago connections, in the immedi- 
ate interest of the Company, will be 
had by the line above named, and by 
that projected to Portage City, utili- 
zing both the Northwestern and St. 
Paul roads. This system contem- 
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plates a line west from Stevens 
Point to Prescott, on the Mississippi. 
The main line, which has its route 
midway between the Wisconsin and 
Chippewa rivers, is under rapid con- 
struction northwest from Stevens Point 
and south from Ashland ( passing 
through iron beds of great value ); and 
no more than about fifty miles will 
remain to be built the coming sea- 
son to complete the connection. A 
road is soon to be constructed from 
Ashland west to Superior City, and 
probably to a connection with the 
Northern Pacific at Thomson, con- 
stituting the Wisconsin Central one 
of the most direct Chicago connec- 
tions of that road. 

The remaining important Wisconsin 
connections of Chicago on which prog- 
ress is making, are the Sheboygan 
& Fond du Lac, whichis under con- 
struction west of the latter place, and 
the Green Bay & Lake Superior, 
which is completed for three - fourths 
of its distance to the Mississippi River. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY. 


The most important event in the 
past year’s record of this road is the 
absorption of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River Road, giving the Com- 
pany its connections, under its own 
control, with the Missouri River 
cities, and the whole system of roads 
beyond built in the same _ interest. 
To the northwest, the completion of 
the Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota 
Road to La Crescent has given it St. 
Paul connections. To the southwest, 
the building of a short branch from its 
line running south from Quincy to 
Hannibal, has given it immediate con- 
nection with the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas system to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Rapid progress is making on the Bur- 
lington & Southwestern Road, project- 
ed to St. Joseph, Missouri, more than 
150 miles being completed and the 
whole under construction. To the 
south, it has connection at Streator with 
the Chicago & Paducah Road, which is 
making rapid progress to the Ohio River. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC. 

This Company has made no impor- 
tant additions to its system. The 
present year will date the completion 
of a bridge across the Missouri, at 
Atchison, to be used by this road 
jointly with other lines, whereby its 
important Atchison, Topeka & San- 
ta Fé connection will be rendered far 
more available. To the new lines in 
Iowa, building west from Muscatine 
and south from DesMoines, no addi- 
tions have been made; and the pro- 
posed direct line to St. Louis, via 
Decatur, Illinois, has made no progress 
beyond partial grading. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 


The important event in the history 
of this Road is the approaching com- 
pletion of the line of about one hundred 
miles, from the Ohio river opposite 
Cairo, to Jackson, Tennessee, the pres- 
ent northern terminus of the Mississip- 
pi Central and New Orleans, Jackson & 
Great Northern. Though building un- 
der the immediate auspices. of the 
Association representing the latter com- 
panies, its construction is due to the 
codperation of the Illinois Central 
Company, which guarantees the bonds 
for its construction, and has itself 
negotiated a large amount besides, for 
the purpose of perfecting transfer fa- 
cilities at Cairo, and improving its 
Chicago and Cairo line, in view of the 
expected increase of business. By 
means of a large transfer- boat at 
Cairo, trains will be carried from track 
to track without delay; and it is the 
expectation that the time between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans will be reduced 
to about thirty-five hours. The com- 
pletion of this connection will be the 
most important commercial event, since 
the War, to New Orleans and the 
South ; as it is certainly second in im- 
portance to no other that has of late 
transpired in the interest of Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS. 


The anticipated extension of the 
branch line in Missouri, south from 
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Jefferson City, has not been made ; nor 
has the work of bridging the Missouri 
River, and continuing the line of the 
Louisiana & Missouri River Road, 
along the south side of the river to 
Kansas City, been prosecuted. At Lou- 
isiana, however, on the Mississippi 
River, the Company is building a bridge 
to give it connection with its Mis- 
souri system. In addition to the 
amount necessary to construct this 
work, a large sum has been negotiated 
for the purpose of extending the double 
track of the road, and laying a large 
additional amount of steel rails on its 
main line in Illinois. 
CHICAGO & PACIFIC, 

This Company has completed its line 
as far as Elgin, 35 miles, and antici- 
pates making steady progress in con- 
struction via Port Byron, 50 miles 
further, to the Mississippi, at Savanna, 
about 135 miles from Chicago. 

CHICAGO & PADUCAH. 

This road was recently opened from 
Streator to Windsor, 128 miles. By the 
construction of 7& miles more on this 
line, connecting it with Roads south, 
and the bridging of the Ohio River at 
Paducah, a direct all-rail route will be 
formed between Chicago and New 
Orleans. Though at its northern ter- 
minus the Company enjoys the advan- 
tage of a choice of routes (C., B. & Q. 
and C., A. & St. L.) to Chicago, still, 
it will no doubt be found advantageous 
to construct an independent line from 
Streator to this city. 

CHICAGO, DANVILLE & VINCENNES. 

On the contemplated line in the in- 
terest of this road, from Danville to 
Paducah, nothing has been done. 
The branch line into Indiana has, 
however, been completed to the Block 
Coal Fields, giving Chicago access to 
those valuable deposits within a dis- 
tance of one huadred and fifty miles. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS. 

The Chicago connections of this 
company have grown to the first im- 
portance within the year. By the 


completion of its main line in Mis- 
souri, nerth from Sedalia to Moberly, 
and the lease of the Hannibal & 
Moberly Road, it has secured close 
connection with the seaboard system 
of roads, its Chicago line being vza the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Road, 
over its recently-constructed Han- 
nibal branch. Through sleeping-cars 
run daily between Chicago and Den- 
ison, Texas, its southern terminus, 
connecting with the Texas Central for 
Galveston. The distance from Chi- 
cago to Denison is 856 miles; to Gal- 
veston 1,244 miles. A bridge is under 
rapid construction (to be completed 
this year ) over the Missouri, at Boon- 
ville, on the Sedalia line, the transfer 
being now made by car ferry - boat. 
Chicago has hardly exhibited her ac- 
customed shrewdness and enterprise 
in the development of trade in this 
important direction, a policy which she 
can ill afford to neglect, especially in 
view of the direct lines of communica- 
tion opening with Texas in the interest 
of St. Louis, and the efforts which 
that city is naturally making to control 
the trade of a State six times larger 
than Illinois, and by no means inferior 
in productive capacity to that State. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE, 


This road, extended last year south- 
west to the State line of Kansas, is 
under rapid construction in Colorado, 
along the valley of the Arkansas, to 
Fort Lyon, and in the direction of 
Pueblo, the present terminus of the 


Denver & Rio Grande ( narrow- 
gauge ) Road, now in operation from 
Denver, south to that place. From 
Fort Lyon the Company may deflect 
the line southwest to a connection in 
the valley of the Rio Grande with the 
35th parallel road. The importance 
of this line to Chicago—whether in 
view of its prospective through-con- 
nections, or its assured local business, 
rapidly increasing with settlement, in 
Southwestern Kansas and the Arkan- 
sas Valley—can scarcely be over -esti- 
mated. 





KANSAS PACIFIC. 

The Company have made _ good 
progress on the branch line up the Re- 
publican Valley, in Kansas; and have 
nearly completed the line of the Ar- 
kansas Valley Railway from Kit Car- 
son, south to Fort Lyon, on the Ar- 
kansas, in the direction of Santa Fé, 
via Pueblo. 

UNION PACIFIC. ; 

The Company are engaged in the 
very important enterprise of building a 
road from Julesburg up the valley of 
the South Platte vza Greeley, skirting, 
from Greeley, the base of the moun- 
tains, and connecting for Denver with 
the Colorado Central, now a part of the 
Union Pacific system. The Colorado 
Central will also give the line access to 
the mountains through a system of nar- 
row-gauge roads running up the cafions 
to the great mines; and of these, the ex- 
tension up the valley and cajions of 
Clear Creek, via Georgetown and Cen- 
tral City, is well nigh completed. From 
Denver starts the narrow-gauge line of 
the Denver & Rio Grande, now in 
most successful operation 118 miles, 
south, to Pueblo; and whose contem- 
plated mountain branches will reach 
all the great mining regions. 

“ KANKAKEE AIR - LINE.” 

This is the popular title of a through 
line from Chicago to Cincinnati, form- 
ed by the Kankakee & Indiana Road, 
recently finished from Kankakee, on 
the Illinois Central, to a connection 
with the Cincinnati, Lafayette & Chi- 
cago Road, and operated in connection 
with the two last - named roads. 

On the existing 
CHICAGO AND EASTERN TRUNK LINES, 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chica- 
go, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, and Michigan Central, but little 
has been done in the way of extension. 
All have, however, expended large 
sums in improvements to permanent 
way and the increase of local facilities. 
The Lake Shore line has largely extend- 
ed its double track, and added to its 
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equipment; while the Michigan Cen- 
tral is rapidly approaching the condi- 
tion of a double-track steel-rail road— 
as has its a/fer ego, the Great Western 
of Canada, which has, within the year, 
completed its ‘‘ loop” line of steel rails 
from Glencoe, on the old road, to the 
Niagara River, opposite Buffalo. The 
Canada Grand Trunk is doing its best 
to place itself on the same working 
basis, to Buffalo, by the laying of supe- 
rior rails, and a change of gauge to the 
American standard, equipping with 
new engines and rolling stock. 

Of new railways East, there are 
three on which progress is made. The 
CHICAGO & LAKE HURON 
has been recently formed by the con- 
solidation of the ‘ Peninsular’’ rail- 
ways of Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan; and little besides the Illinois 
portion remains to be completed to 
form a new through line in connection 

with the Canada Grand Trunk and 


CANADA SOUTHERN. 


This enterprise has made most rapid 
progress. Its main line in Canada, 
from opposite Buffalo to Amherstburg, 
on the river, below Detroit, with a 
branch to Port Huron, is completed; 
and, after October Ist, will be operated 
in connection with the International 
Bridge at Buffalo, and a bridge* and 
steamship car- ferry at Amherstburg. 
Substantial progress has been made on 
the western extension of the road,— 
the Chicago & Canada Southern — 
which the financial stress prevailing at 
this writing can do no more than tem- 
porarily delay. On the Chicago sec- 
tion of the Baltimore & Ohio Road,—the 
BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO, 
satisfactory, though not rapid, prog- 
ress is making; and, in view of the un- 
disturbed financial resources of the par- 
ent Company, and the approved enter- 
prise and energy of its managers, it is 
safe to predict that the LAKESIDE his- 
torian of 1874 will,be able to record its 
completion. The financial crisis has 
operated, for the time, unfavorably to 
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an important prospective Eastern con- 
nection of the Canada Road — the 

NEW YORK & OSWEGO MIDLAND 
—the line of which was recently open- 
ed through, between New York and 
Oswego. Under a reorganized man- 
agement, it was expected that construc- 
tion would be at once pushed on the 
proposed extension, or branch, to Buf- 
falo, to connect, vza International 
Bridge, with the Canada system, Prob- 
ably this work will not be resumed 
within the year. 

Water Lines to the Seaboard. 

It is an accepted opinion, that if all 
the lines which have been proposed by 
land or water for the transportation of 
agricultural produce to the Eastern 
markets were in operation to-day, 
within five years, production, thus dis- 
enthralled, would be adequate to glut 
them. This implies, of course, that 
the opening of such lines would relieve 
the carriage of excessive expense. It 
follows, therefore, that if only carriage 
can be provided cheap enough, no 
question can exist that it would be all 
employed, however ample. Thus it is 
not a choice between different projects, 
as if they could exclude each other, 
but a question only, which one might 
be first undertaken. The following are 
the principal of the projected water 
lines: 

1. Deepening and broadening the 
Welland Canal around the falls of Ni- 
agara, on the Canada side. 

2. Making several short canals, and 
other improvements, at different places 
on the St. Lawrence River. These 
improvements are most directly in fav- 
or of Chicago trade, and, through that, 
a common interest to all Northwestern 
producers. On their part, the Canadi- 
ans ask free reciprocity with the United 
States; and, if we consider that the 
condition they annex has been demon- 
strated, during the operation of the late 
Reciprocity Treaty, a benefit to the 
United States, it is astonishing, not, 
perhaps, that at a season of strong ill 
will toward Canada during the War 
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that rational and enlightened treaty 
was abrogated, but that the Western 
people have so long tolerated the folly, 
at their own expense, after the pretext 
has totally disappeared. We say pre- 
text, because the real object of the ab- 
rogation was to exclude Nova Scotia 
coal from competition with that of 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Acanal from Lake Huron to Lake 
Ontario, direct, cutting Lake Erie en- 
tirely out of the route, with the Falls. 
This work would connect the head of 
Georgian Bay, on Lake Huron, with 
Lake Simcoe, and thence through to 
Lake Ontario.\ The canal weuld not 
be long, but through a country so dif- 
ficult that locks would have to be 
uncommonly numerous; and _ the 
expense would hardly be less than 
$50,000,000. This work is not pro- 
posed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, but is an old project, for which 
companies were chartered at an early 
day. 

4. Enlarging and deepening the II- 
linois and Michigan Canal, so as to 
afford access to large river and lake 
steamers. The latest ardent effort 
was made for this ancient design in 
1863, in Congress, on grounds of Na- 
tional defence. For some time it re- 
ceived promising encouragement. But 
no probability now exists of govern- 
mental aid on that ground, since the 
prospect of permanent, or at least of 
hostile, separation on our northern 
border diminishes with every year. 

5. The Virginia Water-Line. This 
is a canal across the Allegheny moun- 
tains. The route was surveyed as 
early as 1812, under the direction of 
the Legislature of Virginia; and, in 
time, the James River and Kanawha 
Company constructed, from the head 
of navigation on the James, at Lynch- 
burg, to Covington, in the mountains, 
a good canal of ordinary capacity, and 
made corresponding improvements in 
the Kanawha River, flowing into the 
Ohio. Subsequently, the canal was 
carried higher up into the mountains, 
to Buckhannon ; but it has been suffer- 
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ed to languish for many years. The 
latest surveys have been made by the 
ablest engineers of the country, with a 
view to a canal of ship capacity, ade- 
quate to relieve the halt of Western 
produce to market. The principal 
difficulty was an adequate supply of 
water at all seasons; but by a nine- 
mile tunnel, all difficulty on that point 
would disappear, with much lockage 
also. The expense, though great, has 
never been estimated as high as the 
lowest guess for that of the Georgian 
Bay and Ontario Canal. On the other 
hand, climatic considerations, and the 


THE CHICAGO 


ROUD? I should think so. I 
P never saw anything to equal the 
satisfaction of a Chicago man. And 
they get domesticated at once. Col- 
umbus White left his home—his friends, 
all the relatives he had on earth —in 
Portland five years ago, and came 
to Chicago. I met him four days 
since, and you would think he had 
been born here, and that the bones of 
his ancestors reposed beneath the 
shades of Oakwood Cemetery. He 
offered to show me the city; and I 
freely acknowledge that he has done 
it well. He knows all about it, and 
he could n’t know more, of course, if 
he had driven the Aborigines hence 
with his own rifle. Columbus tells me, 
too, that all Chicagoans are equally 
well posted, and that really the city is 
so remarkable that a person reads the 
story of its rise and progress, its ups 
and its downs, with the same eagerness 
that he would devote to the perusal of 
a highly interesting novel. 

Taking me into an open wagon, be- 
hind a spanking pair of bays, with 
Mrs. White and my wife in the rear 
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acknowledged superiority of Norfolk 
harbor over any other on the Atlantic 
coast, would seem to place this route 
beyond competition with any of great 
cost. Navigation on it would have no 
season of opening and closing, and 
would be subject to a winter delay or 
suspension averaging twelve days in 
a year. Congress has had the subject 
under advisement; and in his last 
annual message President Grant cor- 
dially recommended the work to the 
Government. Very probably action 
will be had, or the subject discussed, 
at least, during the ensuing session. 


D. C. Brooks. 


OF THE ENGINEER. 


seat — it was first proposed to put the 
latter with Columbus in front, while 
Mrs. W. and myself occupied the 
rear, but gallantry gave way to friend- 
ship — we turned into the crowded 
streets, and in spite of the jam of ve- 
hicles and pedestrians, trotted briskly 
over the smooth pavement. 

“You 've heard of that fulcrum that 
Archimedes did n’t possess,” said Col- 
umbus; ‘ well, there is no necessity for 
anything of the kind, so long as such 
wonders can be accomplished without 
it. With that, he proposed to move the 
world ; without it, we have astonished 
the universe.” 

I smiled at this, and nodded my 
head at the ladies in the back seat. 

“Oh, he’s got it,” said I. “ That's 
the way a Chicago man always talks.” 

“‘ My ancient and venerable friend,” 
responded Columbus impressively [I 
am but fifty, and often pass for forty- 
five], “you don’t believe it. You have 
heard of our enterprises in detail, and 
have wondered at: and forgotten one 
before you have been told of another. 
You shall have them all in a lump: 
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There's the river; and there goes a 
vessel through the draw. You can 
only see the masts. A few years ago 
you could see the hull also, for the 
streets were nearly on a level with the 
water.” 

“On a Zvel/" exclaimed my wife, 
incredulously. ‘*‘ You can’t mean that.” 

Columbus smiled. He always likes 
to astonish people, and he said, “I 
mean, my dear Madam, that Chicago 
has built the very soil on which she 
stands. You have seen workmen on a 
high building drawing the scaffolding 
up under them by means of ropes 
and pulleys. Well, that’s the way 
with Chicago. She has pulled herself 
up and tucked the gravel and dirt be- 
neath her, until here she sits five feet 
above her original foundation.” 

My wife looks doubtingly at her 
companion. 

“Oh! it’s true!” responded Mrs. 
White quietly. 

“Why, did you know this?” said 
she, addressing me. 

“ Certainly,” I rejoined. And I did, 
I suppose ; though, to tell the truth, I 
had forgotten the extent of this work. 

“ Yes,”” continued Columbus, “ we 
came up by degrees, and brought our 
buildings with us, until the last grade 
has placed us high and dry, and given 
us a system of sewerage unexcelled in 
the country. The city is drained into 
the river from upwards of two hundred 
miles of completed sewers, and from 
thence taken by—but wait. Here we go 
across Clark street bridge. See that 
plank in the water, there! Do you 
see it?” 

“Yes,"’ said 1; “‘what’s the matter 
with it?” 

“Do you see it ?”’ said Columbus, 
turning to the ladies. 

They responded in the affirmative, 
and bent over the carriage to look 
at it. 

“ Really, my dear,” said Mrs. White, 
“I don’t see anything remarkable 
about the plank.” 

“ Well, look at it for a few minutes,” 
said Columbus; and he appeared so 
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earnest about it that we all looked in- 
tently. 

“Well, there!”’ I exclaimed, “it's 
gone under the bridge. Now what?” 

“Yes. What was there about that 
plank ?”’ said Mrs, White. 

“Well, nothing very remarkable 
about the plank itself,"’ said Columbus ; 
‘‘ but just around that corner toour right, 
is Lake Michigan. This river used to 
run down hill, like other well - ordered 
streams, and empty into the Lake. 
Now it runs up hill, and empties into 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal. That 
plank showed you the direction of the 
current, and proves a fact so strange 
that you might not have noticed it 
without ocular demonstration.” 

Of course, I remembered all this, 
now it was recalled to my mind; but 
I must confess that hearing it and see- 
ing it were different things; and I 
said so. 

“ Yes,” remarked Columbus; “ and 
comparatively few have their attention 
directed to this remarkable fact, now- 
a-days. These things have become 
so common with us that they are sel- 
dom recalled to the recollection of 
strangers ; but this is, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest triumphs of engi- 
neering skill that we can boast.” 

My wife was still puzzled, however, 
and could not understand it. “ You 
do n't intend to say,” said she, “ that 
this river actually runs backwards?” 

“ Certainly,” said I. 

“I don't believe it,’ she exclaimed, 
with an expression of mingled credu- 
lity, doubt, and injury, at having been 
put upon in this manner. 

“Oh, yes, it does,"’ said quiet Mrs. 
White, pleasantly. 

‘I don't wonder,” said Columbus, 
“ that such a thing should be doubted. 
Here, then, is the explanation: The 
sluggish nature of the current of the 
river was long looked upon as the 
worst enemy that Chicago possessed. 
The sewers emptying into the rivet 
made the water putrid, and the stench 
was sometimes well nigh unbearable. 
Finally, a bright idea was hit upon. 
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The Illinois and Michigan Canal, con- 
necting with the river of the former 
name, only required deepening at 
what was known as ‘ the Summit,’ and 
connecting with our river, to send the 
flow of the latter the other way, instead 
of into the Lake, as before: and this 
stupendous work was begun. It took 
four years and $3,250,000 to accom- 
plish it. Twenty-six miles of the 
canal were cut down, until the bottom 
was eight feet below the water - level of 
Lake Michigan. The connection was 
made, and the water poured in from 
the Lake, clearing the river, carrying 
off the impurities, and solving the 
great problem which for years had 
puzzled the wisest.” 

“Well, I declare,” said my wife, 
convinced, “‘ that was a brilliant idea !"’ 

“Wasn't it though ?” replied Col- 
umbus. ‘We were determined to 
make the city pleasant and healthful, 
as well as rich and populous, you see ; 
and we did it. But here we are on the 
Lake shore. I drove down here,” said 
he, reining up his bays, ‘‘to show you how 
we get our drinking water. Formerly 
it was elevated by steam pumps, 
into a tower, whence it was dis- 
tributed, by means of pipes, through 
the city. Now, instead of the impure 
shore - water thus obtained, we draw it 
from the clear lake, two miles from 
land. You see that black, square- 
shaped object out yonder, looking 
something like a miniature Fort Sum- 
ter? That's the Crib, the lake end of 
our great tunnel. ‘The water there is 
thirty feet deep; and the supply for the 
city is drawn from the bottom without 
disturbing the surface, and avoiding 
all impurities. The work was begun 
in 1864, and finished in 1866, Work 
was prosecuted from both ends. Out 
yonder, an enormous crib of timber 
and iron was sunk, the water pumped 
out, and the excavation begun. So 
precise had the calculations been, that 
when the workmen met about a mile 
each from where they commenced 
operations, the walls of the tunnel 
were found to be out of line only about 
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seven inches. The tunnel is two miles 
and seven feet in length, and a little 
over five feet in diameter. This would 
seem of ample dimensions to supply 
every want ; but so rapidly has the city 
grown, that it is found necessary 
already to increase our water facilities ; 
and another tunnel of the same char- 
acter is under contract, to be completed 
in July, 1874. It is to be somewhat 
larger than the present one, but other- 
wise nearly the same. Here are the 
waterworks,” said Columbus, stopping 
in front ofa fine stone structure, with 
a high tower to the left. “ Let us step 
in now, and, like a reporter, interview 
the Engineer in charge.” 

Following this invitation,we alighted, 
and soon were examining the won- 
drous machinery that serves to dis- 
tribute the supply of water over the 
city. Saluting a man with a paper cap 
and greasy clothes, who was polishing 
the bright work about the great engine 
till it glistened like silver, Columbus 
inquired after Mr. Cregier, the Chief 
Engineer. The man,with that charming 
politeness so constantly encountered 
in all public offices of this country, 
did n’t know where the Enginéer was, 
and plainly didn't care. Just then an 
active little fellow with a black coat 
went hurrying past, and Columbus re- 
turned to make the same inquiry of 
him. He answered, but in a tone too 
low for any of us to understand ; so the 
inquiry was repeated, but the man was 
too much occupied with great thoughts 
to respond again, and we were left to 
ourselves. 

“ Never mind,” said I, ‘‘ we can get 
along very well without him. We 
can look at the engine, and that’s all 
we could do if the whole Board of 
Public Works were here to guide us.” 

But Columbus is not a man to be 
put down that way. He was going to 
have us learn of these great engines 
from the highest authority; and he 
made another effort. A pleasant-look- 
ing young man pointed to a room, and 
said the Engineer was in there. Col- 
umbus tried the door, but it was evi- 
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dently locked. ‘* Knock," said the 
young man, “he’s in there; | saw 
him goin.” At this, Columbus gave 
a loud rap, and soon after the door 
was opened, and the Chief put out his 
head. Columbus stated that some 
friends from a distant city were looking 
at the sights, and he would like to pre- 
sent them, and let them make a few 
inquiries relative to Chicago’s water- 
works, 

The Chief Engineer regretted that he 
was just called upon to take the cars; 
but he would call his assistant, Mr. 
Thomas J. Hill, who would volunteer 
the necessary information. He did 
so; and we found the latter a very 
pleasant and agreeable young man, 
indeed. Mr. Hill came with the big 
engines from Pittsburgh, and speaks 
of them with evident pride. 

“ Those four engines over there,” said 
Mr. Hill, “ were considered immense 
affairs before these were put up; but now 
they look rather tame. They have 
about half the capacity of the new 
ones.” 

‘What is the capacity of these ?” in- 
quired Columbus. 

“ Thirty-six millions of gallons every 
twenty-four hours,” responded Mr. Hill. 

“ Thirty - six ——!" I was about 
to express astonishment, but deemed 
it better to keep my surprise to my- 
self. The ladies, however, could not 
restrain their wonder. 

“ How do they compare in size with 
other large engines in the country?” 
continued Columbus. 

“Perhaps there are some others 
that have more steam power,” said 
Mr. Hill; ‘but these, undoubtedly, 
have the largest pumping power of 
any in the United States. The cylin- 
ders are seventy inches in diameter, 
with ten feet stroke; the water pumps 
are fifty-seven inches in diameter, with 
ten feet stroke. They were built, as 
you see, by the Nap. Ft. Pitt Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, and were designed by 
De Witt C. Cregier, Chief Engineer.” 

“ The water is pumped directly from 
the tunnel, is it not?”’ I asked. 
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“Yes. The well is directly under 
the engines.” 

“Is the water forced into the tower, 
and from thence into the pipes ?”’ 

‘No. That's the general supposi- 
tion, but it is not the case. The water 
is forced directly into the pipes. Of 
course, when they become full, the 
water escapes into the tower, and this 
gives a ‘head’ to the water; but this 
is unnecessary, and the supply could 
be furnished without it.”’ 

The various rooms about the build- 
ing were inspected under the guidance 
of Mr. Hill, and many wonders reveal- 
ed. But we have already tarried too 
long at the Waterworks. With a 
satisfied smile on his face, Columbus 
drove back to the South Side, and 
turning down Washington street, soon 
carried us into the tunnel under the 
river at this point. My wife grew timid 
when informed that we were directly 
beneath the bed of the river, but re- 
gained her composure when the solidity 
of the arches of masonry above us was 
dwelt upon at length by Columbus. 

This tunnel is 1,608 feet in length, 
and from ten to fifteen feet in 
height. _Its total cost was $517,000. 
It has separate roadways for carriages 
and footmen, and it‘is estimated that 
from 10,000 to 12,000 people and 
from 2,000 to 2,500 vehicles pass 
through it each day. The LaSalle 
street tunnel is still larger than this, 
and being built last, has a number 
of improvements; but its main de- 
sign is the same. Other tunnels are 
projected, the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness rendering them a necessity that 
cannot be long delayed. Emerging 
from the tunnel, we glided along the 
smooth pavement again at a brisk 
gait. 

“My dear,” said my wife, “why 
do n't we have such a pavement as this 
at home ?”’ 

“ We do,” I replied. 

“I know,” said she, “a little strip 
of it, just enough to make a person 
angry when they quit it and go rattling 
and jumping over the cobble-stones; 
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but here are miles and miles of it; noth- 
ing but the smoothest and most elegant 
roadways.” 

“Why that’s the way we do things 
here,’ responded Columbus. 

“How many miles of ‘Nicolson’ 
do you suppose we have now?” 

My wife guessed fifteen miles. Mrs. 
Columbus guessed twenty. I put it at 
forty. 

“That’s the way,” said he, With a 
chuckle; ‘‘we are always underesti- 
mated. We have no less than seventy- 
five miles of this identical pavement, 
and will soon have a hundred. There 
are besides twenty miles of gravelled, 
macadamised and cindered pavement, 
not counting the finished drives in the 
Park.” 

We whirled away up West Wash- 
ington street until we reached Union 
Park ; thence back on Madison, when 
we crossed over to the South Side again, 
and turning up La Salle street soon 
reached the Grand Pacific Hote]. When 
filled, this hotel is a little world of 
itself, having 500 sleeping - rooms and 
accommodations otherwise for an army. 
From present indications, it is destined 
to be pretty thickly populated at all 
times, and will doubtless remain, as it is 
now, the great caravansary of America. 

Opposite this great structure rises the 
front of the Michigan Southern Depot, 
a magnificent building, having within 
its walls room for 50,000 people. 

Directly across Clark street from the 
Pacific Hotel and the elegant Lake- 
side Building, is the site of the new 
Custom House and Post Office. This 
will be, when completed, one of the 
finest structures of the kind in the 
world. It is to be of the modern style 
of architecture, with a roof of a new 
pattern, called “ Mulletonian,” after 
the architect Mr. Mullet. The building 
will be 344 feet in length, 212 feet in 
width, and three stories high, exclusive 
of basement and Mansard. It is al- 
ready well under way, and will cost, 
when completed, between four and five 
millions. 
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The plans for the new Court House 
are now being considered, and are of 
the most elaborate description. The 
building will be erected on the old site, 
and will cost about $3,000,000. 

It is impossible to speak in detail of 
the various other public edifices pro- 
jected or in course of erection. They 
are all of the most liberal design, and 
will each be an ornament to the city. 

In turn, we visited the Sherman 
House, and then that architectural won- 
der, the néw Tremont; from there, 
the palatial building just completed, 
the Palmer House, which Columbus 
assured us was the largest hotel building 
in the world. We halted soon after- 
wards in front of the great Exposition 
Building, fifty feet larger and covering 
about the same superficial area as the 
Capitol at Washington, and in every 
respect a most beautiful structure, and 
a flattering tribute to the enterprise and 
intelligence of the people of Chicago. 

“ Now, I don't want to brag,” said 
Columbus; “I hate fellows who are 
always boasting ; but look at that build- 
ing, erected by the liberality of those 
who were seemingly ruined two years 
ago by aconflagration unprecedented in 
the world’s history. Look at these 
miles of marble palaces, built in so 
short a time, and by men who had 
undergofe such a calamity, and tell 
me if you wonder that I am enthusi- 
astic over Chicago and her people.” 

“It is really wonderful,” I replied. 

“And you have only seen a part 
yet,” saidhe. ‘ To-morrow I will take 
you to our boulevards, to our Chamber 
of Commerce,to our Stock- Yards, and to 
our elevators; to the mouth of the river, 
where another harbor is being built 
that will give nearly as much wharfage 
as is now afforded by the whole four- 
teen miles of wharves along the sides of 
the river. What wonder is it that, with 
such great enterprises completed, and 
such stupendous ones in course of ful- 
filment, we should look upon Chicago 
as a marvel to oursélves as well as the 
rest of the world.” 

Gil. Pierce. 
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THE CHICAGO OF THE BUSINESS MAN. 


i ‘HE year 1872-3, or the second 


year after the fire, has been of 
no less importance to the commercial 
men of Chicago than it has been to all 
other classes and interests, as in every 


. other way this year has been a con- 


firmation of the substantiability of the 
progress and increase of the previous 
year. The rebuilding of Chicago was, 
in one sense, an experiment; it was a 
venture so bold, and yet at the same 
time so great, as to partake largely of the 
speculative. There were those who 
likened it to the risk of the desperate 
man who stakes good money upon the 
hazard, that he may recover that which 
he has previously lost. The rebuild- 
ing of the many miles of streets with 
elegant and costly buildings was a 
venture founded, of course, upon an 
abiding faith in the destiny of Chicago, 
but nevertheless a risk that would have 
seemed irrational if made in almost 
any other city in the Union. Who 
were to occupy this increased number 
of buildings? Who were to buy the 
increased quantity of goods that must 
be sold to justify the rents? Where 
the production and trade that would 
pay for these great buildings, with the 
increased taxation and expense of a 
city that had to reéstablish itself in 
nearly all the essentials of a large 
metropolis? The first year after the 
fire was one of increased population. 
The trade in building material alone 
was immense; but with the rebuilding 
of the “ burnt district,” would not that 
trade fall back to its old limits? The 
increased population and the workmen 
called hither by the exigencies had to 
be fed, clothed, and lodged. Their 
wages were expended in the cost of 
living; and the retail trade of 1871-2 
had an unprecedented enlargement. 
Would this trade decline when these 
workmen, haviag done their work, re- 
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turned with their families to their old 
homes? During the panic and inter- 
ruption following the fire, rival cities had 
sought to grasp the customers of Chi- 
cago living in all the adjacent States. 
Liberal terms were offered them. Dur- 
ing 1871-2 these customers had come 
to Chicago, to look upon the wonderful 
spectacle of a city rising out of its 
ruins; with the merchants actually 
doing business in half-finished build- 
ings, upon which the workmen were 
still employed. Curious to look upon 
the ruins, and at the extraordinary 
scene of thousands of men and horses 
and wagons and carts, employed all 
over a vast area, like the inhabitants of 
a hive, each striving to do more than 
his fellow to rebuild the city, would 
these customers continue to reject the 
blandishments of other cities, and ad- 
here in their trade to the city cf Chi- 
cago? 

The second year after the fire was 
ushered in with an almost entire pros- 
tration of business, produced in part 
by the protracted visitation of the epi- 
zobtic, which, for several weeks, sus- 
pended all business, and brought back 
the ancient ox-team to labor on paved 
streets and gas -lighted highways. This 
was followed by a remarkable strin- 
gency in the money market, which was 
felt so severely that even a Presidential 
election failed to excite the least popu- 
lar enthusiasm. It was not until the 
winter had been half spent that Chi- 
cago had a fair indication of what the 
second year after the fire had in store 
for her commercial men, her bankers, 
and her people generally. 

The result is before us. There has 
never been, in all the history of the 
city, such a volume of trade as has 
been crowded into the transactions of 
the year 1872-3. Within that time, 
the supposed temporary population, 
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brought hither by the mechanical work 
of rebuilding the city, has become 
permanent. It has occasioned a ne- 
cessity for new dwellings. It has been 
followed by an equal increase, drawn 
hither by the opportunities for profita- 
ble employment. Manufactures previ- 
ously unknown here have been put in 
active and profitable operation ; all the 
branches of manufacture known to 
Chicago up to 1872 have been re- 
doubled and quadrupled, not only in 
the number of establishments, but also 
in the capital employed, number of 
workmen, and the aggregates of pro- 
duction. Since the opening of the 
banks after the fire, the number of 
savings banks has increased; but, 
what is a far better indication of pros- 
perity, the aggregate of deposits in the 
better class of such institutions has 
advanced in greater proportion. Build- 
ing has progressed uninterruptedly ; 
there has not been a day on which any 
man willing to work could not find 
plenty to do, nor when there was any 
lack of money to pay him his wages. 
The city has extended its residence 
buildings in every direction far out 
into the prairie. New streets have 
been opened; whole wards have had 
their population doubled ; and every- 
where within the city, from the circum- 
ference to the centre, the busy hand of 
industry has been profitably employed. 

The first of May witnessed an ex- 
tensive, though not quite general, re- 
occupation, of the old business sites, 
now covered with new and handsome 
stores and warehouses. The wholesale 
establishments at once entered upon 
their trade, while the retail houses 
more gradually recalled from the ex- 
tremes of the city their customers to 
the newly -opened displays. But the 
trade of 1873 began on an enlarged 
basis. Great as had been the increase 
in 1872, that of 1873 was still greater. 
The rebuilding of Chicago, if it had 
been an experiment, had been a suc- 
cessful one. If the city had built finer 
and more costly warehouses, the in- 
crease of trade had been in advance 


of and more than justified the increased 
expenditure. The resumption of busi- 
ness in the newly-built district was 
marked by a peculiarity that was in 
keeping with all Chicago affairs. The 
men and firms who in 1871 had done 
business in a 25-feet front store, 
boldly resumed in a 50- feet front es- 
tablishment; the man who had pre- 
viously occupied one or two floors, now 
took the entire store; and while the 
newly -erected accommodations for 
business were far in excess of those 
needed before the fire, a large portion 
of this excess was taken up in the in- 
creased room occupied by the several 
houses. All these enlargements have 
been justified by the trade of 1873. 

The occasion tempts one to indulge in 
an array of statistics, showing what the 
city has been doing commercially in 
1873 as compared with the previous 
unequalled business of 1872. But to 
enter into that branch at all, would 
make this review too long, and be in- 
consistent with the plan of these arti- 
cles. But results may be given; and 
while these will not weary the atten- 
tion, they will tell the tale of prosper- 
ous growth with nouncertainty. Always 
remembering that the general business 
of 1872 was greater than that of any pre- 
vious year, let the reader compare the 
totals of that year with those of 1873, 
up to the present time. 

The receipts of grain for the cor- 
responding periods of 1872 and 1873, 
ending September 20, thus compare: 


1872. 1873. 
Flour, bbls., - 952,961 1,550,093 
Wheat, bu., + 6,362,314 14,626,923 
Corn, - - - - 38,405,167 30,774,013 
Oats, - - - 9,465,019 12,475,590 
Rye, - - - - 465,099 810,56: 
Barley, - : - 1 606,700 1,883,089 
SHIPMENTS. 
Flour, bbis., - . 822,468 1,489,338 
Wheat, bu., ~ 6,754,395 13,958,897 
Corn,- - - ~~ 37,988,243 25,339,355 
Oats, - : - - 9,003,057 11,481,372 
Rye, - - - - 545,567 683,622 
Barley, - - - 1,523,792 1,486,186 


These figures, however, illustrate but 
one branch of the business of Chicago. 
The general trade of the city, and its 
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increase, are best shown in the transac- 
tions of the Clearing- House. To this 
Clearing - House go daily the checks 
given in the course of ordinary busi- 
ness; and while they do not represent 
the entire expenditure in buying and 
selling, any increase or decrease in this 
volume indicates the increase and de- 
crease of the general buying and sell- 
ing in the daily trade of Chicago. 
These transactions, taking only the 
weekly aggregates since May 1, for 
1872 and 1873, thus compare: 


AGGREGATE OF WEEKLY CLEARANCES, 








Week ending 1873. 1872. 
May 5, - - - $25,384,828 $20,720,413 
May 12, - - - 23,116,328 20,701,1Cz 
May17, - - - 22,826,615 19,535,091 
May 24, - - - 20,153,684 16,868,573 
June 1, - - - 17,272,487 15,196,828 
juney, - - - 29,287,236 27,033,579 
June 14, - - - 22,619,852 20,904,315 
June 21, - - - 23,012,903 21,788,139 
June 28 - - 21,771,905 18,478,156 
July s, - 24,089,276 23,837,848 
July 12, - - - 24,007,628 21,036,197 
July 19 - - 21,441,590 19,406,121 
July 27, - - 21,158,176 18,575,990 
Aug. 2, - - - 21,686,542 20,607,676 
Aug. 9, - - - 23,394,658 22,807,043 
Aug. 16 - - 22,185,499 21,378,08« 
Aug. 23, - . 24,173,630 24,072,930 
Aug. 3°, - - 26,698,578 19,876,689 
Sept.7, - - 31,750,157 24,592,407 
Sept. 13, - - - 29,482,664 21,116,988 
Sept. 20, - 29,844,150 21,259,564 
Totals, - -  $505,358,386 $439,794,329 


Increase in 5 months, 65,564,057 

This exhibit is of the increase in the 
larger transactions of current receipts. 
It indicates the general, regular, and 
large increase in the volume of busi- 
ness during the year. It is known that 
since the first of July there have been 
more sales of goods of all kinds in 
Chicago, than in any like period in the 
history of the city. This increase has 
not been confined to any class, but 
has been shared in alike by every 
branch of trade. The merchants, 
wholesale and retrail, have sold more 
goods than in any previous year. The 
manufacturers have bought more raw 
material, and sold more manufactured 
articles than ever was sold in the same 
time in Chicago. The Insurance com- 
panies have done a better business in 


Chicago in 1872-73, though not, per- 
haps, reaching the extraordinary aggre- 
gates of previous years. The business 
has been considerably reformed ; much 
of the wild and reckless assumption 
of risks, at nominal rates, has been 
abandoned; and the substantial com- 
panies have done a substantial busi- 
ness—large risks and liberal rates taken 
only after strict scrutiny. The busi- 
ness has been mainly legitimate, to the 
better profit of the companies, and 
the better security of the insured. The 
work of building has progressed with 
great vigor. In the business districts, 
the places left vacant in 1872 have 
been largely filled up; while, beyond 
this district, there has been an exten- 
sive restoration of residence property, 
and an extension of the populated 
area. The demand for building ma- 
terials of every kind has been great; 
and the comparative cheapness of 
many of the articles has contributed 
much to stimulate the erection of both 
business and other property. The in- 
crease of population has made a de- 
mand for residences, and during the 
year there has been an unremitting 
demand for labor of all kinds, at remu- 
nerative wages. 

The real estate business has always 
been an active one in Chicago, and 
the past year has been marked by an 
active trade. We will not burden the 
reader with statistics; but down to the 
happening of the recent failures, and 
the consequent monetary stringency, 
that trade had continued with unin- 
terrupted success and profit. The 
transactions of the Board of Trade 
were of unusual magnitude The vol- 
ume of the receipts were so great that 
the transactions themselves were pro- 
portionately increased. During the 
year there had been one successful 
“‘corner’’ on wheat, the most success- 
ful one ever attempted in this city. 
The profits to the operators were ex- 
tremely liberal. The losses were, how- 
ever, cheerfully borne, promptly met, 
and occasioned no bankruptcy or fail- 
ures among the men on the wrong side. 
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The business done by the railroads 
of Chicago was so extraordinary that 
it has attracted the attention of the 
whole country. The receipts of grain, 
by rail alone, reached the extent of 2,100 
cars per day; to this must be added 
the number of cars bringing all other 
kinds of produce, as,well as the traffic 
of all kinds of merchandise from va- 
rious points; all this freight was-suc- 
cessfully handled and without difficul- 
ty or delay, discharged. The business 
by lake and canal, both in receipts 
and shipments was in like manner 
promptly and satisfactorily handled. 


THE CHICAGO OF 
RE the People of Chicago Diffi- 
A cult to Govern ? 

Is there much Antagonism of Classes 
in Chicago ? 

What ts the State of Public Morals 
in Chicago ? 

Is the Good Order of Chicago a 
Consequence of a Superior System of 
Municipal Government ? 

What is the Character of Chicago 
Courts and Litigation ? 

What are the Origin and Character 
of the Chicago Law - and - Order 
Movement ? 


Are the People of Chicago Difficult 
to Govern Gathered as they are 
from so meny different countries, and 
representing as they do so many dif- 
ferent classes, it might naturally be 
supposed that it would be a difficult 
task to subject them to the restraints 
of municipal government; but the 
fact is quite otherwise. The people 
who come to Chicago are generally 
those who leave their native places 
for the purpose of bettering their for- 
tunes here. They speedily embark 
in some enterprise with that end in 
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Taken, then, generally and in detail, 
the trade and commerce of Chicago 
for the year 1872-73, the second year 
after the fire, has been all that the 
most sanguine could have expected. 
It has demonstrated that the successful 
rebuilding of Chicago is but a natural 
incident of her substantial prosperity ; 
that her trade, commerce, manufact- 
ures and productive industries of all 
kinds, have a permanent and ever- 
increasing stability, which no ordi- 
nary vicissitudes can impair or de- 
stroy. 

F. W. Sheahan. 


THE PUBLICIST. 


view, and become absorbed in its 
pursuit. Without an orderly state of 
society, they cannot well prosecute 
their ventures, and they therefore love 
peace, and have a direct and personal 
interest in preventing every species 
of turbulence and disorder. 

In the strictest and truest sense, there 
is no considerable mob element among 
the people of Chicago; and the two 
or three so-called mobs which have 
disgraced the fair fame of the city in 
former years, were scarcely deserving 
of so opprobrious a name. They 
were hardly more than impulsive as- 
semblages of excited people, weak in 
combination and leadership, who com- 
mitted the few acts of disorder of 
which they were guilty, not so much by 
their own power as from the want of 
prompt and efficient resistance on the 
part of the public authorities. An effi- 
cient police force, properly commanded, 
or a handful of soldiers directed by a 
strong executive will, would have scat- 
tered them like chaff. 

Another important fact is, that there 
are no very powerful combinations of 
corrupt interests in Chicago. The so- 











called “ rings” which exist here, when 
critically examined, are found to be so 
weak in material and in combination, 
and so inharmonious in elements, that 
they with difficulty hold together, and 
would be shivered like glasswork under 
the blows of any strong and well- 
directed public movement. 

When the Convention which nomi- 
nated McClellan for the Presidency 
was held in Chicago, in the midst of 
the War, the city was filled with a vast 
and imposing multitude of people ; but 
such a spirit of order, of sobriety, and 
of peace prevailed, that a woman or a 
child might have gone unmolested 
from one end of the town to the other. 
The same thing has been repeatedly 
observed on many minor occasions. 
If any strong spirit of disorder existed 
here, it would be stimulated to action, 
not allayed, by an influx of strangers. 

When, some months since, under 
peculiarly disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, an order was issued for the 
closing of the saloons on Sunday, only 
118, out of something like 2,300, failed 
to obey the mandate of the law; and 
there is no doubt that the obedience 
of the refractory might have been 
compelled by the authorities, without 
any other aid than that which the 
obedient saloon keepers would them- 
selves have furnished. Respect for 
lawful authority pervades the whole 
community; and with clear - headed 
and determined men in power, there 
would be little need of clubs and bay- 
onets to preserve the public peace, 
even in times of great excitement. 
The good behavior of the people of 
Chicago in the financial panic of '73, 
is another proof of their orderly char- 
acter. They seem to appreciate the 
fact that the present financial system, 
with its legal obligations to do impos- 
sible things in extraordinary emergen- 
cies, is very much like a railway train 
running at full speed, without brakes 
or switches; and that tearing up the 
track would not make the matter any 
better. 


Is there much Antagonism of Classes 
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in Chicago? Nominally some, but in 
reality very little. The people of Chi- 
cago are the most tolerant people in 
the world. Full of enterprise as they 
are, strong in their convictions, and 
firm in their purposes, they naturally 
adhere with considerable tenacity to 
the views which they bring from the 
countries that gave them birth; but 
when met in a proper and kindly 
spirit, and addressed without passion 
or prejudice, they are, as a general 
thing, ready to concede to others what 
they claim for themselves, and to yield 
something of their own prejudices and 
privileges for the sake of neighborly? 
peace and prosperity. The spirit of 
sect and party rarely, if ever, rages 
here with the bitterness which is some- 
times known in other places. There 
have always been representative citi- 
zens, the excellence of whose personal 
characters made their names more 
potent than party majorities. The 
fraternity of the different religious sects 
in Chicago is something marvellous, 
and illustrates in a striking degree the 
liberal and tolerant: character of this 
people. Catholic and Protestant fra- 
ternizes in the support of important 
public measures; the Jew opens his 
Synagogue to a Christian congrega- 
tion; orthodox and liberal ministers 
speak from the same platform; and it 
has well been said that Chicago con- 
tains the most liberal orthodox and 
the most orthodox liberal clergy and 
people to be found anywhere in the 
world. Chicago gives every man a 
fair chance. But he must depend on 
his own strength. and merit. High 
ancestry, large wealth, or social posi- 
tion, will count for little, if the qualities 
of sterling worth be wanting. There 
are no aristocratic barriers to be over- 
come. Ason of Sam Patch, with sound 
morals, superior knowledge, and good 
sense, would stand a better chance 
here than a son of Lord Bacon, with a 
bad character and a weak head. 

What is the State of the Public 
Morals in Chicago? It has been quite 
common to speak of Chicago as one 
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of the wickedest places in the country ; 
but hardly anything could be further 
from the truth. That there are many 
wicked people here, and many unlaw- 
ful things done in a community of four 
hundred thousand people, will not be 
denied ; but it is undoubtedly true that 
the standard of public morals here is 
higher than that of any other large city, 
and as high at least as that of most 
small towns. A very large proportion 
of the business and professional men 
of Chicago, the men who own and con- 
trol its vast interests, are not only 
active, but they are also worthy, mem- 
bers of some religious organization, and 
engaged, in one way or another, in 
some charitable work. Collect together 
any considerable number of represent- 
ative merchants, manufacturers, finan- 
ciers, lawyers, or physicians, and you 
will be sure to find among them repre- 
sentatives of leading churches and 
charities, and marked examples of 
high moral and social character. You 
may find, at the same time, that there 
are exceptions to this high rule; but 
they will be found to be only excep- 
tions, and not the rule. The men who 
direct and control the immense busi- 
ness interests of Chicago are, as a 
general thing, men in whose minds 
and hearts the principles of justice 
and fair-dealing are so firmly estab- 
lished that they need no restraints 
of civil law to compel them to deal 
correctly with their fellow men. Such 
a people govern themselves. The 
restraints of civil law are required only 
for those who are unlike them. That 
such is the essential spirit of the people 
of Chicago, witness the opening of 
the Academy of Music and the Globe 
Theatre to the Christian Union, and 
of McVicker’s Theatre to the Presby- 
terian Church; and the magnificent 
assemblages of all classes of people on 
those occasions. Such places would 
not be opened, and members of ortho- 
dox churches would not attend the 
proceedings there, if the spirit of fra- 
ternity were not powerful beyond pre- 
cedent among the masses of the 
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people of Chicago. To The Publicist, 
such facts as these have the highest 
possible significance. They show him 
the character of the people with whom 
he has to deal; the nature of the 
restraints they require; and the kind 
and degree of codéperation which he 
can expect them to give. Pecuniary 
investments are safe with such a 
people. No calamity can permanently 
retard their progress ; no great interest 
can be afflicted without exciting the 
sympathy of all the others. 

Is the Good Order of Chicago a 
Consequence of a Superior System of 
Government? Not at all. We have 
public order and municipal progress, 
not in consequence of our municipal 
system, but rather in spite of it. Asa 
system, nothing could well be worse; 
and such a system could hardly be 
better administered anywhere than it 
is administered in the city of Chicago. 
Aside from the powers vested in the 
Mayor by what is called the new 
Mayor's Bill, there are Boards for every- 
thing; and personal responsibility and 
personal efficiency are lost in numbers. 
A debating society takes the place of 
a single executive officer. The terms 
of office are generally too short for 
good men ; and, in most cases, the com- 
pensation is entirely inadequate. There 
are many good men in office in the 
city of Chicago; and the wonder is, not 
that there are so few, but that there 
are so many,—not that they do not do 
better, but that’ they do not do worse 
under so bad a system. The govern- 
ment of a State should be essentially 
representative, for the different interests 
of different localities will counteract 
and balance each other, and lead in 
the main to a reasonably fair and har- 
monious system of restraints and pro- 
tections; but the government of a 
town, especially of a large city, should 
be essentially administrative. The 
business of its officers should be, not to 
make laws, but to execute them, subject 
to the supervision and restraints of the 
judicial courts. For it can scarcely 
ever happen that the business interests 
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of a great city can be safe in the hands 
of a mere majority. Certain it is, that 
such interests ought not to be subject 
to the waves of popular feeling or prej- 
udice, which at least are liable to 
sweep over the population of any large 
city. The government ofa city should 
be a business government, not a mere 
political control. It should be more 
like the government of a bank, or dry- 
goods store, or manufacturing establish- 
ment, than like the government of a 
county or of a State. Perhaps the best 
proof which could be furnished of the 
thoroughly orderly and law-abiding 
character of the people of Chicago, is 
the well known inadequacy and ineffi- 
ciency of the police force. It is small 
in numbers, poorly provided for, and 
subject, not to a single head, with ample 
executive power, but to adebating club, 
called a Board of Commissioners. Yet 
the city is orderly, and, as a general 
thing, peace prevails, and person and 
property are reasonably safe. With 
an efficient police force, well sustained 
and properly directed, there would 
not be a safer city for person and 
property on the globe than the city 
of Chicago. 

What ts the Character of Chicago 
Courts and Litigation? Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing that can be 
said concerning them is, that of all 
the judges of courts of record in the 
city of Chicago, there is not one whose 
personal, legal, and judicial character 
is not fairly above reproach. Some of 
them are widely distinguished, and all 
are regarded with general confidence 
and respect. There are, of course, likes 
and dislikes respecting them among 
the legal profession and the commu- 
nity ; but there is not one whose repu- 
tation is tainted by the suspicion that 
he could be approached in any im- 
proper way, or influenced by any 
improper considerations. This fact 
will appear all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that there are 
five Circuit, three Superior, and one 
County judge, who are elected by pop- 
ular vote. So far as the bar is con- 
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cerned, there is hardly a man of any 
eminence in the profession whose char- 
acter for personal integrity, upright 
conduct, and good morals, is not equal 
to his reputation as a lawyer ; and such 
are the sentiments of the community, 
the bench, and the bar, that it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
any lawyer of bad personal character 
to attain a permanent professional 
success in Chicago. Another very re- 
markable fact, which should be stated 
in this connection, is, that the criminal 
business of the city has for many years 
been so poor, its reward so small, and its 
honors so few, that not more than one 
or two members of the profession have 
found fame or fortune in the practice 
of the Criminal Court. There are, of 
course, in a city of such magnitude, a 
great many criminal cases of one kind 
and another, but they offer the poorest 
possible encouragement to the ambi- 
tious lawyer. The more distinguished 
members of the bar are found much 
more in their offices than in the courts; 
and it may be truly said that, as a gener- 
al thing, they discountenance litigation, 
and, as far as practicable, favor ami- 
cable adjustments of controversies, 
under their advice and direction. As 
to the divorce cases, about which so 
much is said, it may perhaps be suffi- 
cent to remark that most of them are 
imported from other States, and that 
the city of Chicago furnishes no more 
than a moderate proportion from the 
ranks of its own citizens. The Illinois 
doctrine of divorce is, that although 
the Church regards marriage as a sacra- 
ment, the civil law contemplates it 
chiefly as a contract, which gives the 
parties certain rights of person and 
property over each other, and that 
when either of the parties to this con- 
tract so violates and abuses its provis- 
ions as to destroy the just end of 
marriage, or to render the life or person 
of the other unsafe, the civil law, 
which sanctioned and upholds the con- 
tract, ought so far to annul it as to 
relieve the injured party from further 
outrage, aggression, or abuse. Divorces 
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aie therefore granted for drunkenness, 
desertion, and cruelty, as well as for the 
graver causes. Whether this be the 
true doctrine or not, is not the province 
of this article to inquire ; but it is deem- 
ed expedient to say this much in 
vindication or excuse of a system which 
has perhaps been made the occasion 
of more opprobrious remarks in regard 
to Chicago than any other thing con- 
nected with its history. 

What is the Origin and Character 
of the Chicago Law-and- Order Move- 
ment? Believing that intemperance 
in the use of intoxicating liquors is the 
most fruitful cause of pauperism and 
crime, the people of the State of Illinois, 
by their representatives in the Legis- 
lature, with a majority approaching 
unanimity, enacted a statute, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of which is 
found in certain provisions making 
persons and property engaged in the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors liable for 
the consequences of drunkenness im- 
mediately connected with them; and 
on the evening of the 22d day of 
February, 1872, two magnificent meet- 
ings of the people of Chicago were held 
to ratify that law; one for the West 
Side in the Union Park Church, and 
one for the South Side in Plymouth 
Church. The preliminary organization 
which made the arrangements for these 
meetings, was almost spontaneous. 
It sprang from a general impulse on 
the part of the order-loving citizens, 
to express the pleasure with which 
they beheld the advent of a new era 
in resisting the evils resulting from 
intemperance. The law was to go into 
effect on the first day of July then fol- 
lowing; andontheevening of that day, 
under the same preliminary organiza- 
tion, another public meeting was held 
in the First Congregational Church, on 
West Washington street (the same to 
which the City Government was trans- 
ferred after the great fire) ; and at that 
meeting the present so-called Law-and- 
Order organization of Chicago was 
inaugurated. A committee of promi- 
nent citizens was appointed, and 
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instructed to report a plan for a per- 
manent organization. The first great 
step which the Committee took, was 
the recognition of the fact that the 
churches of Chicago are the truest rep- 
resentatives of its power, its principles, 
its purposes, and its leading men; and 
that they could not reasonably expect 
to overcome the influence of saloon 
caucuses and corrupt combinations, 
and to establish in their stead a pure 
and clean government of the best men, 
without any other object or purpose 
than the enforcement of the laws, the 
preservation of public order, and the 
attainment of the highest prosperity 
for every class of the citizens of Chica- 
go, unless they could bring the vast 
power represented by the churches 
actively into the field. They therefore 
promptly reported a plan for a general 
organization, commencing with a Cen- 
tral Committee of seventy persons, to 
be drawn from the churches of Chicago, 
without distinction of sect or creed, 
with the exception of representatives of 
the various temperance organizations. 
The report was adopted, and the Com- 
mittee made up. It is believed that 
not only all the churches, Catholic 
and Protestant, orthodox and liberal, 
but also all classes of law - abiding 
citizens, and all the leading interests 
of Chicago, were fairly represented in 
the composition of that Committee, 
which has since been known as “the 
Committee of Seventy.” 

During the year 1872 public meet- 
ings were held in different parts of the 
city, at which the principles of Law 
and Order, Temperance, Justice, and 
Good Government were advocated, and 
steps taken to prepare the community 
for a thorough and efficient system of 
subordinate organizations. The leaders 
of the movement realized the truth 
of the law that extremes follow each 
other, and that there can be no suc- 
cessful reaction from one extreme, 
except to the other extreme, from 
which, indeed, there may finally come 
a repose of forces in the mean be- 
tween the two extremes. They there- 
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fore believed that a successful reaction 
from a government of grog-shops and 
corrupt caucuses, must necessarily be 
to a government of churches and good 
citizens. The supreme conviction of the 
men engaged in the Law - and - Order 
Movement was, that good government, 
without the principles of religious 
morality, is simply an impossibility. 
These men have sometimes been call- 
ed “ praying politicans ;” and they are 
so, in the sense in which the greatest 
jurists and statesmen of this country 
have been praying politicians, and in 
no other, so far as this movement is 
concerned. They believe, in the lan- 
guage of the Ordinance of 1787, that 
religion, morality, and knowledge, are 
indispensable to good government and 
the happiness of mankind. They be- 
lieve, with George Washington, that 
every step by which the people of the 
United States advanced to the charac- 
ter 45f an independent nation, was 
distinguished by some token of Provi- 
dentialagency. They believe, with the 
first Federal Senate, that the achieve- 
ment of our national independence 
was distinguished by many signal in- 
stances of the Divine interposition. 
They believe, with James Madison and 
the first House of National Representa- 
tives, that the people of this country 
are under the strongest obligations to 
adore the Invisible Hand which led 
the American people through so many 
difficulties to an independent nation- 
ality. They believe, in the language 
of Story on the Constitution of the 
United States, that religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable to the admin- 
istration of justice; and that the duty 
of the Government to foster and encour- 
age Christianity, is wholly distinct 
from freedom of worship and opinion ; 
and that any attempt to level all 
religions, and hold all in indifference, 
would have created universal disappro- 
bation, if not universal indignation. 
They believe, with Chancellor Kent, 
that civil and religious liberty generally 
go hand in hand, and that the sup- 
pression of one will soon terminate 


the existence of the other. They be- 
lieve, in the language of Potter's Dwar- 
ris on Statutes and Constitutions, that 
the frightful example of the French 
revolution has sufficiently demonstra- 
ted what a government without religion 
would be; and that the protection of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, the uphold- 
ing of the public morals, and the 
protection of the good order of society, 
are clearly within the police power of 
the State, and are’ no infringement of 
religious liberty, because individual 
belief and doctrine are still left free. 
They believe, in the language of Cooley 
on Constitutional Limitations, that the 
State should foster religious worship 
and institutions, as it does schools, 
because they conserve the public 
morals and promote public order. 
They believe, with the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and with the 
highest courts of many of the indi- 
vidual States, and with Daniel Web- 
ster, Joshua Spencer, and a long line, 
of other distinguished lawyers, that 
Christianity is a part of the law of 
this country, in the sense that it is to 
be preferred to all other religions, and 
is entitled to recognition and protection 
as the basis of morals and the strength 
of the Government. 

Entertaining these views, the Law- 
and-Order organization entered the 
field and commenced its work. It 
established a public sentiment in favor 
of upholding the new temperance law 
and prosecuting offences against it. 
It procured the issuing of an order 
closing the saloons on the Sabbath, 
and secured the enforcement of the 
order to a greater extent than was ever 
before known in Chicago. It did much 
for the suppression of crime, and to 
improve the character and efficiency 
of the police authorities. It was for 
a brief time assisted in this direetion 
by a so-called ‘“ Citizens’ Commit- 
tee," which, not being held together 
by any strong bond of union, speedily 
dissolved. The high honor of origin- 
ating the movement for the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday laws, enacted to 
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protect the people in their right 
peaceably to attend public worship, 
is said to belong to the Catholics of 
Chicago. 

During the present year, the general 
Law-and-Order organization has been 
carefully revised and considerably ex- 
tended, and is believed to be a fair 
representative of the principal busi- 
ness and moral interests of Chicago. 
It is not composed, to any consider- 
able extent, of ultraists, or persons of 
fanatical views, and doubtless contains 
as few office-seekers as could be found 
in any equal number of prominent 
citizens. It is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all sects and parties, 
acting in harmony for the attain- 
ment of common ends; and there 
need be no fears of any evil con- 
seguence from the dominion of an 
organization so constituted. But this 
organization was not formed for the 
purpose of spoils, nor does it depend 
on the coming city and county election 
for its continued existence. The men 
who are engaged in this movement 
despise alike the honors and the 
rewards which usually come to men 
in political pursuits, and ask nothing 
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CITY without a literature of its 

own, current and accumulating, 

might be splendid and wealthy, but, in 
a nobler sense, it would be gross and 
poor. Every great city, however com- 
posite its population, has, or soon 
comes to have, a distinct individuality ; 
and the doctrine of the persistence of 
species is as marked in the case of 
cities as of beasts or birds. Chicago 
began life as a military and trading 
post. It early lost all traces of its mar- 


tial origin, its forts surviving the Revo- 
lutionary period more in form than in 
reality. 


But it has long maintained, 
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for themselves but such honors and 
rewards as come in the course of their 
daily pursuits, with the satisfaction of 
witnessing the triumph of the prin- 
ciples of justice and prosperity among 
their fellow- men. Nor does the 
present Law-and- Order Movement 
altogether depend on the so-called 
“Committee of Seventy.” That Com 
mittee is merely its creature; and if it 
should prove incompetent, and be 
dissolved to-morrow, the public sen- 
timent from which it sprang would 
still remain, and would in some other 
manner find voice and means to 
advance. The debt of Chicago to the 
world is well known, and need not 
be recounted here ; but it may be said 
that there is perhaps no other way in 
which that debt could be so well 
discharged, as by the establishment 
in this wonderful city, crowned by 
the love and charity of all civilized 
peoples, of a pure and efficient muni- 
cipal government, administered in 
the spirit of justice and righteousness 
by its best men, for the equal protec- 
tion and prosperity of every class 
of its people. 
C. C. Bonney. 
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and with increasing prominence, its 
commercial character. Its fame in this 
respect is world - wide. It is the “best 
advertised city on the globe.” It would, 
however, be an entire mistake to infer 
that it aspires to eminence in no other 
respects. By far more than any other, 
Chicago is, and is to be, the great cen- 
tral city of the continent; its geogra- 
phy, combined with its enterprise, in- 
sures that. It is in a fine and open 
field. It has been hospitable to all 
comers, and to their ideas and cus- 
toms ; and yet its position and condition 
have made it peculiarly attractive to 
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minds of greatest vigor and strongest 
inypulse of origination. Of course, its 
success in building and rebuilding, and 
in establishing so soon its prodigious 
commercial connections, are specially 
notable; still, any survey of its present 
condition which should leave out of the 
account its literary and scientific aims 
and achievements, would be inexcusa- 
ble. 

The first thing to be said about 
Chicago's literary authorship is, to 
note its impersonality. In these days, 
literature is not confined to books. It 
is only recently that Chicago has be- 
gun to be a publishing centre of first- 
class books ; and it is still true that the 
literary reputation of the city rests main- 
ly upon its impersonal authorship — its 
journalistic and periodical publications. 

It would be invidious to characterize 
these publications specifically, and quite 
impossible to state, with even approxi- 
mate accuracy, their circulation. It 
will be sufficient for the purposes of 
this special number of THE LAKESIDE 
to give their general character. 

The dividing line between periodical 
and book literature is often narrow. 
A good magazine forms a part of the 
permanent literature of a people. Its 
volumes are preserved and prized 
above the average of more ambitious 
productions. Literature, in this sense, 
in Chicago, may be dated with the first 
permanent magazine—the “ Western 
Monthly "’— which, under a now more 
widely known name, continues to pros- 
per. This period was but five years 
ago ; and if to focalize the best thought 
of a people so widespread as the in- 
habitants of the Mississippi Valley, 
and with minds so vigorous and free, 
could be a complete work only with 
the completion of a literature, polity, 
and art, as peculiar, and at least as 
glorious, as that of classic nations, it 
must be confessed that a progress has 
been made in the half of one decade 
which is in the highest degree inspir- 
ing. But, besides the magazine through 
which we salute the reader, at least 
thirty monthlies, of different spheres, 
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grades of excellence and prosperity, 
are supported in Chicago. Several, 
within the prescribed limits of some 
specialty, have reached gratifying in- 
fluence. Between the paper of news 
and the more sedate and leisurely 
monthly—the Western mind eagerly 
accepts the weeklies, not only those 
which are published by the dailies, but 
journals in which news is secondary 
to topical discussion, special advocacy, 
or miscellany—the weekly press proper. 
Chicago sustains of these an uncom- 
mon proportion ; and it is remarkable 
that within this class fall some three or 
four of the most influential religious 
journals of the country. Each of the 
old denominations has an organ, be- 
sides those of eccentric or independent 
classes. In the bold, unthinking, but 
sober and practical habit of treatment 
of religious subjects, a remarkable uni- 
formity has been observed among them 
all. With as much ardor and earnest- 
ness as is found elsewhere, it is un- 
questionable that in no place is relig- 
ious discourse, doctrinal or hortatory, 
in pulpit or press, more freed from all 
manner of cant. 

It is noteworthy that, in a certain 
sense of the phrase, Chicago edits the 
country press of the West. Of the 
whole number of papers within two 
days’ reach of Chicago, seven hundred 
are made up and printed at wholesale 
in Chicago, and the sheets then dis- 
tributed to the country editors, each of 
whom prints on the reverse side what 
is properly local in his own town ; the 
miscellaneous matter, selections of dis- 
tant news, and editorial matter of na- 
tional or general scope, being ready 
written, printed, and delivered to his 
hand by his Chicago dealer. The econ- 
omy of the system has been demon- 
strated, and Eastern cities have profited 
by the originality of Western journalists, 
who first of all began the experiment 
in Chicago. It isasa novelty—in fact, 
the Chicago Wholesale Sanctum, as 
we may call it— that it befits our no- 
tice. 

The greater part of the literary work 
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of the city is performed in connection 
with the daily press. A marked feature 
of journalism here is its enterprise. No 
other city, except New York, expends 
half so much money in news - gather- 
ing, and for special correspondents, en- 
gaged at every important point, and 
instructed to telegraph all important 
intelligence. Sending by mail has too 
much of the jog-trot for Chicago's 
swift - paced idea of journalism, which 
is to photograph each day the daily 
life of the world. This spirit of enter- 
prise is notable alike in the morn- 
ing and evening press of the city, 
as compared with the correspond- 
ing publications in other cities. But, 
aside from its news - gathering, the 
intelligent, keen, incisive and _pro- 
gressive discussion of the advanced 
questions of the day has given to the 
press of this city an importance sec- 
ond only to that of the great dailies of 
New York. The editorial utterances of 
Chicago are quoted far more than those 
of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or 
St. Louis, upon every great question of 
the day. In fact, an intelligent East- 
ern man remarked that more public 
opinion is made in Chicago by its press 
than is made in any other place in the 
Union. It is no exaggeration to say, 
that in respect to the dominant ques- 
tion just now calling out so much 
thought —that of railway transporta- 
tion —the daily journals of this city 
have thrown more original light upon 
it than all the other newpapers of the 
country combined ; and that the pres- 
ent prominence of Illinois, in connec- 
tion with this subject, is really due to 
the daily press of this city. Nor is this 
latest prominence without similar prec- 
edents enough to prove that enterprise, 
in the domain of thought as well as of 
news, has become a characteristic of 
this city. 

Three institutions in Chicago de- 
serve particular mention, viz.: the 
Free Public Library, the Historical So- 
ciety, and the Academy of Sciences. 
Prior to the fire, the second and third 
had an existence, but not the first. 


On the third day of January, 1872, the 
first step was taken for the establish- 
ment of a Free Public Library; and 
the seventh of March, the same year, 
the General Assembly enacted a stat- 
ute providing in detail for a Free Pub- 
lic Library system for the State, to be 
maintained by taxation. Prompt meas- 
ures were taken to organize here the 
Library Association. At the present 
time the number of volumes on its 
shelves is 8,200; and the number of 
pamphlets, 5,000. The rooms now in 
use are temporary apartments in the 
City Hall. The reading-room is open 
from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., and largely 
patronized, especially by mechanics 
and laboring men. Ultimately it will 
be a circulating library, and open dur- 
ing the evening and upon the Sabbath. 
The Association has received $56,000 ; 
and in June last the Common Council 
appropriated $50,000 for its use for the 
current fiscal year. It is expected that 
the building occupied, prior to the fire, 
by the United States Government for 
a Post Office, Custom House, and 
Federal Court Rooms —the walls ef 
which are still standing — will become 
the permanent home of the Library. 
A very large proportion of the books 
were gifts from British authors and 
publishers. The institution would not 
have been established, probably, had 
it not been for those gifts, which were 
a part of that miracle of world-charity 
which the great fire served to evoke. 
The library, of course, is but a be- 
ginning, not only as to quantity of 
books, but as to their classified propor- 
tions, their arrangement, and the like; 
for all which we must await permanent 
quarters in a suitable building. 

The Historical Society was once a 
flourishing institution. It had a noble 
building, and in it was collected a vast 
amountof invaluable material, souven- 
irs of the past, which were prized most 
highly. Chicago had just reason to be 
proud of the Society. The fire destroy- 
ed everything connected with it, in- 
cluding, it would seem, almost, the 
enterprise and public spirit of the men 
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who had been at its head. Nothing of 
any consequence has been done to re- 
store the institution. It must be num- 
bered among the things that were. If 
not dead, it sleeps so profoundly that 
one may wait, but dare hardly hope, 
for its speedy return to activity. It 
ought, however, to be resuscitated. 
Previously to the fire, no institution 
in Chicago could be pointed out 
with more of just pride than the 
Academy of Sciences. The idea of 
some organization for the promotion 
of science was first broached in 
1856. The following year the “ Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences” was form- 
ed, with a fund of about $15,000. At 
the time of the fire the Academy was a 
prominent feature of Chicago, thanks 
to Robert Kennicott, Col. J. W. Foster, 
Dr. Stimpson, E. W. Blatchford, Esq., 
and their co-workers. The fire utterly 
desolated and destroyed everything. 
That gifted naturalist, Kennicott, had 
died some years before, and Dr. Stimp- 
son lingered only a few months; but 
the lamented Foster undertook the 
work of restoration with enthusiasm. 
The Society was not discouraged. A 
new building has already been erected 
upon the old site, at a cost of $45,000. 
It is perfectly fire-proof. In it a large 
collection of specimens, in boxes, is 
stored, ready for purposes of study, but 
not for exhibition. The sum of $9,000 
has recently been raised to provide the 


necessary cases, etc.; but $25,000 are 
wanted. Large offers from kindred 
societies, in America and Europe, have 
been received of specimens, to be sent 
as soon as accommodations are pro- 
vided. Weare informed that, with the 
necessary means to defray expenses, 
a collection almost as large as the one 
burned might be completed. As for 
the library of the Academy, it is rapid- 
ly filling up, as all kindred societies 
are sending to it duplicates of all their 
publications. The building is located 
at 263 Wabash avenue. Dr. J. W. 
Veile is Curator, and George C. Walk- 
er, Esq., is Secretary and Treasurer, to 
whom, largely, the restoration of the 
Academy is due. 

This sketch, imperfect though it is, 
of what Chicago has done and gives 
promise of doing, in the lines of litera- 
ture and science, is enough to prove 
that Chicago’s prodigious enterprise is 
not to be measured simply by taking an 
inventory of its droves of beeves, bar- 
rels of pork, bins of wheat, palatial 
stores, or enormous lines of railroads 
and other channels of commerce. The 
time is not remote when the culture, 
the literature and the science of Chi- 
cago will evince to the world that the 
life and genius offour young city are not 
insusceptible to the higher inspiration 
and consecrations. “ First the blade; 
then the ear; then the full corn in the 
ear.” 

Simeon Gilbert. 
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“ ‘HE industrial development of 

Chicago is not merely extraordi- 
nary, it is phenomenal. In her event- 
ful march to Western supremacy, two 
elements, usually distinct and apart, 
and in antagonism—the sensational 
and the substantial — have been insep- 
arable companions, stepping side by 
side in the grand procession of material 


advancement. To convey, in a few 
words, a strong impression of the vast- 
ness and the rapidity of her growth in 
all that characterizes municipal great- 
ness, nothing more will be requisite 
than to make a brief comparison, in 
these respects, between the years 1840 
and 1870. At the former period, this 
city numbered 4,853 inhabitants ; at the 
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Chicago had just reason to be 
rhe fire destroy- 
ed everything connected with it, in 
the 
enterprise and public spirit of the men 


cluding, it would seem, almost, 
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Nothing of 
iny Consequence has been done to re- 
It must be num- 


who had been at its head 


store the institution. 
vered among the things that were. If 
not dead, it sleeps so profoundly that 
me may wait, but dare hardly hope 
activity. It 


for its speedy return to 


ought, however, to be resuscitated. 
Previously to the fire, no institution 


could be 


in Chicago pointed out 
with more of just pride than the 
Academy of Sciences. The idea of 
some organization for the promotion 
of science was first broached in 
1856 rhe following year the “ Chi- 

go Academy of Sciences "’ was form- 

l, with a fund of about $15,000. At 





the time of the fire the Academy was a 
prominent feature of Chicago, thanks 
to Robert Kennieott, Col. ]. W. Foster, 
W. Blatchford, I-sq., 
The fire 
and destroyed everything. 


Dr. Stimpson, IE 
und their co-workers. utterly 

solated 
That gifted 
died some years before, and Dr. Stimp 


naturalist, Kennicott, had 
son lingered only a few months; but 


the lamented Foster undertook the 


work of restoration with enthusiasm. 
rhe Society was not discouraged. A 
new building has already been erected 
ipon the old site, at a cost of $45,000. 


It is perfectly fire-proof. In it a large 


collection of boxes, is 


stored, ready for purposes of study, but 


specime¢ ns, in 
not for exhibition. The sum of $9,000 
has recently been raised to provide the 
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HE industrial development of 
‘| Chicago is not merely extraordi- 
nary, it is phenomenal. In her event- 
ful march to Western supremacy, two 
elements, usually distinct and apart, 
and in antagonism—the sensational 
and the substantial — have been insep- 
arable companions, stepping -side by 
side in the grand procession of material 
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necessary Cases, etc.; but $25,000 are 
wanted. Large offers from kindred 
societies, in America and Europe, have 
been received of specimens, to be sent 
as accommodations 
We are informed that, with the 


as soon are pro 
vided. 
necessary means to defray expenses, 
a collection almost as large as the one 
burned might be completed. As for 
the library of the Academy, it is rapid- 
ly filling up, as all kindred societies 
are sending to it duplicates of all their 
publications. The building is located 
at 263 Wabash avenue. Dr. J. W. 
Veile is Curator, and George C. Walk- 
er, Esq., is Secretary and Treasurer, to 
whom, largely, the restoration of the 
Academy is due. 

rhis sketch, imperfect though it is, 
of what Chicago has done and 


ov1Ves 
Rive 


promise of doing, in the lines of litera 
ture and science, is cnough to prove 
that Chicago's prodigious enterprise Is 
not to be measured simply by taking an 
inventory of its droves of beeves, bar- 
rels of pork, bins of wheat, palatial 
railroads 
and other channels of commerce. The 
the culture, 
Chi- 


cago will evince to the world that the 


stores, or enormous lines of 


time is not remote when 
the literature and the science of 
life and genius offour young city are not 
insusceptible to the higher inspiration 
and consecrations. ‘“ First the blade; 
then the ear; then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 


Simeon Gilbert. 


RER. 
advancement. To convey, in a few 
words, a strong impression of the vast- 
ness and the rapidity of her growth in 
all that characterizes municipal great- 
ness, nothing more will be requisite 
than to make a brief comparison, in 
these respects, between the years 1840 
and 1870. At the former period, this 
city numbered 4,853 inhabitants ; at the 
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latter, 299,227, giving, within three de- 
cades, an increment of more than six 
thousand per cent. In 18 4o, the total 
valuation of real estate and personal 


this city, for the pul 


$944,370; in 


poses 


] 


Was ONnI\ 


1870, the like valuation aggregated 
$275,986,550, on which was levied a 
tax of $4,139,793 — a sum considerably 


1 four and one - third ti 


great as that which constituted the 


7 } el 
whole basis of taxat hirty ve 


ion 
In 1840, the imports of this city 
> 100 and ts 


umounted to only 8&5 


exports, made up chiefly of wheat, 
flour beef, pork and wool, to only 
$228,635: in 1870, Chicago was every- 
where recognized, as she still is, as the 
great centre of the live stock, grain, 
provision, lumber, wool, seed, iron, tea 
ind salt trade of the West, doing a 
various business by millions where 
formerly she did it by hundreds. Thus 


a mere wn advanced bv a suc- 


; ' 
cession of mighty strides to an acknowl- 


edged place among the foremost marts 


of the North American cogt 
Manufacturing industry 


nent. 
has been a 


potential factor in this prodigious de- 

lopm One-third of a century 
uzo, t reproductive ai n this city 
were a mere germ sprouting into life, 
compared with the exuberance and 
sturdiness of their present erowth. As 
the hop-vine, lengthening an inch a 


is literally a 4ef vine, so our in- 
t hi 
by steps, 


dustrial moveme: is been rather by 


leaps than yet normal in 


its 
activities and its 
Cook 
llinois, its capital invested in 


fact 


progress. Taking 


county as one of the integers of 
manu- 
was about 16 3-4 per 


ures, In 1550, 


cent., and its products were very nearly 
14 7-8 per cent., of all in the State; in 
1860, these ratios had increased to 
some 20 I-4 per cent. of capital, with 
more than 23 I-2 per cent. of products ; 
and, in 1870, to almost 41 3-4 per cent. 


of capital, and nearly 45 per cent. of 
products ; thus showing a marvelous in- 
crease, not only individuaily consid- 
but to the State at 


Since the last census was taken, 


ered relatively 


large. 
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TURER. 


the manufacturing vrowth of Chicago 


has been at an accelerated rate, em- 


bracing a considerable addition of new 





industries, besides the expansion of th« 
old At the present tlm this cit) 
must embody more tl half of 

the capital, and much more than half 
of all the products, of reproductive in- 


dustry in Illinois. sasil 


1g a Caicu 


tion on the wonderful p1 ess made 
since 1870, there is nothing of the 
spirit of exaggeration in the estimate 


that Chicago, in 1880, will contain at 


least three - quarters of the capital, and 
much in excess of three - fourths of the 
products, of manufacturing in this 
State. This grand list of proportior 


als, founded upon the indisputed facts 
of the c: 
of index - fingers, set up at 
roads of W 


scribe d, 


ind in- 
Moreo\y er 
of less 


dded 


estern Civilization, 
lo Chicago.” 
what we are is the realization 
than the quarter of a century. 
to all, the 
ture, in all 


industry and productive advancement 


skies of our municipal fu- 





1 


with magnit 


are aglow promises. 

An instructive exhibit of our indus- 
trial growth may b the cen- 
of in Cook 


county, at the decennial periods speci- 


found in 


sus statistics 


manutactures 


fied below 


A SI . s > 
i f 74 
Hl 

Ra - 

Wa : ‘ 


Che St 


state of 


show a 1 


figures 


1arkable 
facts, anc 


Taking the 


Cc 
ployed, and estimating that eac 


dingly 
Suggestive. em- 
two persons relying upon him 
port — certainly a very scanty avera 
we find that the hands in 1850, with 


their dep ndents, represent d one in 


every seven of population; in 1860, 
one in every eight and a half: in 1870, 
one in every three and three - fourths. 
If we increase the number of individu 


als subsisted by each employé to three 
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a very reasonable allowance, con- 
sidering that families are generally as- 


sumed to average five members, and 
that unmarried men often contribute to 
the 


we have the hands in 1850, with thei 


maintenance of relatives then 


dependents, representing one in every 
1500, 


1570, 


five and a fifth of population ; in 


one in every six and a half; in 


one in every two and three - fourths. 
Either of these estimates affords a viv id 
conception of the relations which man- 


ufacturing industry sustains toward our 
growth and prosperity as a commer ial 
What a decrease of 


what a 


centre. inhabit 


ants, dwarfing of business, 


what a shrinkage of values, what a 


>» prices of real estate, what 


tumble 


a sluggishness of municipal life, what 


a prodigious step backward, would fol- 
low the 


the mechani 


withdrawal from Chicago of 


arts and the persons 


therein employed! The capital in- 


vested, the buildings 
wages paid, the raw materials pur- 
: 


chased, and the products sold, in car- 


rying forward the operations of these 
regal devel- 
of the 


nourish- 


arts, have been to our agg 


opment what the circulation 


blood is to the human bod) 


ing and vitalizing every part of the sys- 


g 
tem. Seriously interfere with this cur- 
rent of activities, so multitudinous in 


action, interaction, and re- 


action — feeding such a multiplicity of 
interests, and ramifying such an exten- 
sive community of reciprocities — and 
paralysis would s the whole socie- 


tary movement. 


Another exceedingly important and 


valuable fact, deducible from the above 


is that the ratio of increase in 


manufacturing industry has been very 


) of increase 
ly rapid and 


much greater than the rau 
in population, except: 

remarkable as this has been. Between 
1850 and 1860, the latte: augmented 
over 334 per cent., 
invested in the former ¢ xpand d more 


while the capital 
than 521 2-3 per cent., and the pro- 
ducts nearly 529 per cent. During the 
decade ending in 1870, numbers mul 
tiplied 241 1-2 per cent.; capital in the 
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reproductive arts, 700 3-4 per cent 
the products, 682 1-2 per cent. In the 
first decennial period, the relative in 
crement, roughly stated, was as two to 
one; in the second, as three to ene. 
For the past three years, this contrast 
between the respective rates of growth 
has been broadening into still greate 
significance Considering the present 


accelerated pace of progress, in this 


regard, we must either be at, or very 


nearly at, the point in our municipal 


history where half the people derive 


their support from manufacturing in- 
dustry alone. 

If we now compare the development 
of the Cook 
county with that in the counties where 
situated the three great manu- 
facturing cities of the United States 


New-York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 


we shall discover a 


reproductive forces In 


in are 


fact of astonish 
ing character, fully confirmatory of the 


that 


} 


claim 


Chicago is not merely an, 


extraordinary, but a phenomenal, city 


Accordingly, we find that the rate of 


} 


our advancement has ranged from 


double to treble of what is exhibited by 


those models of industrial progress 


each a metropolis of the mechanic arts 
when the site of our corporate greatness 
was little more than a lonely swamp on 


the shore of Lake Michigan. Below 


are the census statistics, for three de 
cennaries, of capital invested, and of 
products realized, with the percentages 


calculated, in the several cases, a! 


ranged comparatively 


‘ nh TY 
Peri- I ‘ . l ‘ 
Capita . Pr - 
per nt | 
? > ‘ 4 s 
7 ia . 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 
I > ‘ 44 > 1 
. ; , 
157 174,01 4 4 
ALLEGHENY UNT 
>! , + > ° 
+4 I 
, 4 474 O4 7 $14 4 
COOK UNTY 
7 7 ‘ ‘ 
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This tabular statement concentrates 
into one focus all the rays ef informa- 
tion, and presents conspicuously, at a 


single glance, the marvelous degree of 


magnitude and rapidity which chara 


terizes our development in manufac- 


turing Our advancement 


industry. 


has been by a series of prodigious 


leaps, beside which the 
the 


remarkable 


progress of othe representative 
dwindles into 


What 


ant, there is added to the 


element of 


tho 


counties snail - paced 


sluggishness. 


is more Im port- 
S€ nsational 


our industrial movement 


essentials of normal and durable 


achievement cyclopean massiveness 


and sterling solidity. Look at the im- 


pressive and expressive figures which 


stand for ¢ apital invested and produ ts 


realized, in 1870, and at the attendant 


percentages; they need no comment. 


Symbolically speaking, this phalanx 
of digits and cipher constitute the 
body - guard which keeps watch and 


ward over Chicago's prosperity 


Descending, now, from generalities to 


particulars, we cannot, in a survey so 


brief as this, do more than call hasty 


attention to some of the towering peaks 
1acts. 


mountainous range of 


in oul 
Most of all is the business 
] 


of manufacturing into packed 


prominent 
meats 
what some one has described as “ in- 
fifteen to twenty bush- 


the 


carnate corn, Ol 


els of maize on four legs During 


one hundred and on 


of the last 


working days 


hundred 
j 


season, tourteen 


miles of hogs were converted into 
pork in this city. This was at the 
rate of a hog in less than three 
seconds an average of 1,400 an 
hour, or 14,000 per day in all, 1,425,- 


079, being about one-third of the en 
West. 


tire number slaughtered tn the 
j industry 


The beginnin 


us of this vast 


were in 1835, when 3,500 hogs were 


cut and packed by Gurdon S. Hub- 


bard. Now, Chicago is the most im- 

portant packing point in the world. 
Next in magnitude, is the lumber 

business. Last year, our receipts 


reached the enormous quantity of 


1,183,659,283 feet, of which the city 
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consumption amounted to nearly 700,- 
000,000 feet, this exceptional demand 
for local supply having arisen out of 


With 


structures completed 


our phenomenal rebuilding. 


miles of costly 
and occ upk d, there has been, in 1573, 


a comparative falling off in receipts of 


lumber : yet those for the pc riod 
ending September 23, aggregated 834,- 


193,000 feet, in contrast with 886,662,- 
ooo feet for the same period of 1872, 
plainly indicating the inherent vastness 
and the durable character of our oper- 
ations. For many years, Chicago has 
held the posit 


largest lumber market in 


ion of the 


the 


enviabk 
world, 
with a constantly augmenti import- 


ance, and with a magnificent future. 


The interest thirdly most prominent 


of mens clothing 


is the manufacture 


carried on, in 1870, in seventy-six sep- 
arate establishments; and since then, 
on account of a considerable expansion 
of the business, in a much large 


number, estimated to be nearly one 


hundred, This industry has very d 


versified and extensive ramifications, 





Its value to our community, as an ele- 
ment of development and of stabk 
strength, is sufficiently presented, fon 
present purposes, by the single fact 


that it furni 
more than double the number of pe 


hes employment to much 


sons to be found in one other 


any 
industry. 


But here it is necessary to 


pause, so 


to speak, in the very porch of the sub 


ject. A brief article like this cannot 
afford room even for a scanty outline 
al class of manufac- 


The 


of each pi 


turing enterprise. multitudinous 


diversity of our productive forces has 
found appropriate space in the great 
I:xposition building, where details are 


spread before the most instructiv ot 


the senses the sight. That immense 


must sub 


storehouse of information 


stitute the many pages which would 
be required to do even fecble justice 
to the specialties of our topic. A nar- 
row scope of survey is all that is per 
mitted by the limits of the present 
outlook: and this is offered in the 
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following exhil it of twenty 
cipal industries of Cook county 


two prin- 
—which 
for the purpose, is virtually Chicago— 
the statistics being taken from the last 
census, showing number of establish- 
ments, capital invested, and products 
realized, in all cases where the values 
amounted to a million or more dollars : 








Industries § Capital Products 
pork, 31 § 1 $19,153,851 
Ba 4 7 
t l 7 ll 
1] 77 751 1 
Iron, forg & roll i 2,069 ,oo Z 4,490 
Malt liquors, 3,062 ,0o 2, 45 
Agricultural impl'ts, 4 855, I 
ynfectionery, I 77; 1,84 
Leather, curried, 1 6,40 1,714,¢ 
Castings, ’ 789, 1,707,848 
B shoes, 1 1 1 ,666,7 
I ur 1 7 1,61 I 
; ¢ 1,566,431 
lot ot Cigars) } 
snuff. f $35, 1,514,374 
Ar ’ oe 
W ¢ 767 1,4 8 
I 7 4¢ 1,4 ) 
at + 1,4 
Mar e work I 7 
M 1,14 $ 


Soap an andies, ) 640, 1, ,150 


Such was the development in 1870, 
without descending to important in- 
stances of products to the value of 


nearly a million of dollars or less. 
The subsequent twelve months have 
wrought out still larger and more im- 


Within 


Illinois has become second in rank, or 


pressive results. three years, 
next to Pennsylvania, in the produc- 
tion of railroad bars, with Chicago as 
the great centre of manufacture. Two 
mills in this 


$3,800,000 in capital, 


rolling - city represent 


and support 
7,000 people. At the present time, the 
East is not even supplying its home 
demand for steam engines and boilers, 
while the West is not only making its 
own, but shipping a small surplus to 
the older States. 


had a 


This industry has 
remarkable 
Chicago, particularly 
census, the establishments here 
consuming 24,555 tons of iron annu- 


ally, carrying a pay-roll of $57,920 


development in 
last 
now 


since the 


21 
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per month, and subsisting some 2,655 
Nothing convey a 
stronger impression of the growing im- 
portance of this branch of our pro- 
gress, than the significant fact that the 
Vulcan Iron Works is making dredging 
machines for the Pennsylvania Rail- 


persons. could 


road Company, to be used at Erie, and 
machinery for the Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, for an elevator at Baltimore. 
Products of our shops are sent to all 
sections of the country, to Cuba, and 
to Canada, and are not excelled in 
quality or in workmanship by products 
of similar description in any part of 
The 


wheels, car springs, and car axles; of 


the world. manufacture of car 


wrought iron pipes ; of files, vises, and 
has 
expansion 


each 
within 


mechanics’ tools, had, in 


case, a surprising 
three years past; and would now pre- 
sent statistics of growth far in advance 
of the latest census figures. Indeed, 
no department of Chicago industry has 
been more signally progressive since 
1870 than that which embraces articles 
iron. 


made, in whole or in 


This fact illustrates an 


part, ot 
inexorable law 
of the reproductive forces, namely, 
that the cheapest point for converting 
that metal into higher forms is the 
point nearest to the raw materials 

the ore beds, the coal fields, and the 
It is not difficult 


to discern, in the copious fruits already 


limestone deposits. 


gathered from this principle, a reason- 


able promise of still more abundant 
realizations. 

Finally, omitting a volume of de- 
tails, and taking our departure from 
the present, let us fix our eyes on the 
future. What are the probabilities of 
the approaching years? What have 
they in store for the Metropolis by the 
Lake? Where will Chicago manufac- 
tures stand in the time to come? Is 
the rapid increase of the recent past to 
be, or not to be, the index of further 
development ? 

If the logic of events is to be 
trusted, this city is only on the thresh- 
old of her commercial 


Among the evidences is the following 


greatness. 
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exhibit of the growth of the West in 
population during the last three decen- 
nial periods: 


1,448,393 2,752,602 5,651,763 8,749,516 
Within the area represented above, 
three decades have sufficed to bring 
about a gain of 7,301,123 in numbers, 
equal to 604 per cent., or 380 per cent. 
more than the growth of population in 
the United States, as a whole, between 
1840 and 1870. For the ten 


ending in 1850, the increase amounted 


years 


to Igo per cent.; in 1560, to 205 1-3 


per cent.; in 1870, to nearly 155 per 


cent. In 1840, the census enumera- 
tion for the entire Union footed up 17,- 
o1g9,641 inhabitants; so that the terri- 


torial expanse embraced in our exhibit 
contained, in 1870, more than half as 
many there 
whole country thirty - three years ago. 
Now, it is to be considered that every 
additional development which takes 


people as were in the 


place throughout the vast region speci- 
fied, gives a new impulse to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of Chicago, by 
opening new markets for her manufac- 
tures ; 
her merchants ; 
demands upon her, which can be sup- 


by affording new business for 
and by creating new 


plied only by expanding and diversi- 
fying her powers. Unpeople the soil 
west of the Mississippi River, and this 
city would dwindle into a pigmy; 
double the population throughout that 
area, and she would become the me- 
tropolis of America. Already has an 
entirely new industry, represented by 
four establishments, arisen in our 
midst, as one of the results of the ad- 
vancing development in the far West. 
This industry consists in reducing and 
refining the rich ores of silver that exist 


Cx , 
in inexhaustible quantities in Utah, 
Colorado, and other Territories. The 


business is immensely profitable, and 
Chicago now is its centre, not only as 
regards the United States, but as re- 
gards the world. 

It becomes interesting, in view of 
these facts, to inquire into the probabili- 
ties of future growth throughout the 
vast area tributary to our own develop- 
ment. Accordingly, let us see what 
proportion of the remarkable increase 
in numbers of been 
derived from foreign immigration. Be- 


inhabitants has 


low are the census figures of alien-born 


residents, at three successive periods 


' 


This is an instructive exhibit. It 
shows that the foreigners living in the 
above States and Territories, in 1870, 
were more numerous by 77,861 persons 
than the entire population of Illinois 
in 1860. The increase during the first 
ten years was 712,644; during the sec- 
ond, 719,534; without allowing, in 
either case, for gains over deaths, or 
for births in which one or both parents 
were of alien nativity. Taking all the 
relevant elements into the calculation 
it may be fairly estimated that at least 
one-third of the net immigration from 
foreign countries, between 1850 and 
1870, settled in the territorial area trib- 
utary to Chicago. In 1871, the arrivals 
on our shores amounted to 367,789 
in 1872, to 449,040; the latter being 
the largest addition ever made to our 
numbers in any one year. Forasmuch 
as the West offers the most alluring in- 
ducements to immigrants; as various 
States have inaugurated schemes to 
promote the settling of foreigners on 
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their soil ; and as the General Govern- 
ment has lent its codperation, it may 


be taken for granted that the future is 


to be quite as prolific as the past has 
been, in peopling the vast expanse of 
our interior. Considering also the large 
annual influx of native-born citizens to 
the Western 


geration of probabilities in anticipating, 


States, there is no exag 
n 1880, a population of seventeen to 
twenty millions within the area speci- 


fied. With 


realities of our industrial development 


such vast numbers, the 
would be apt to outvie all that fancy 
might forecast in her most riotous and 
capricious mor rd. 

One very important element of our 
progress should not be forgotten. 
Nearly all persons who come here from 
foreign countries are of adult age, and 
at once become producing additions to 
They bring with them 
T hey 
contribute, each a share, to the general 
stock of knowledge about agriculture, 
the trades, the 
thus assist to modify, improve, and 
By this 


wonderful 


the body politic. 


the most diverse experiences. 


arts, the sciences, and 
augment ideas and processes. 
combination of means, a 
momentum is imparted to our product- 
ive forces. Our pe ople are enabled to 
become, preéminently and emphatical- 
ly, a society of workers, the proportion 
adult 
thought, and accumulated experience 


being far greater than 


of mature brawn, trained energy, 
in the average 
of communities. These extraordinary 


the West a land of 


wonders, in which everything is in con- 


conditions make 
stant motion, and every moveiment is 
an improvement. These exceptional 
sources of power explain the ardor 
with which our citizens prosecute com- 
mercial enterprise, the robust determ 
ination with which they take hold of 
and 


all their efforts, 


manufacturing industry, the nerve 


vim which enter into 
the advantages which befriend them, 
and the success of their undertakings. 
[hese peculiar belongings have cast 
our municipal characteristics in an un- 
paralleled mould, and impressed upon 


our sor retary organism a distin« luuveness 
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as marked as it is original. Notwith- 
standing that the geographical position 
of the city is a remarkable gift of na- 
ture, Chicago the swamp, in the hands 
of a less highly constituted population, 
could never have become Chicago the 
As she 


seen the epoch of the swamp, and real- 


metropolis of the West. has 
ized the epoch of the metropolis, so is 
it a decree of the inevitable that she is 
to witness the epoch of a still grander 
development, when ocean - going ves- 
sels shall daily ck 
docks direct for 
when the products of her multi- 


part from her capac- 


1ous trans - allantic 


ports ; 


tudinous factories, mills, and machine- 
shops shall be found in every market ; 
when the butchery of the soil, which 
now drains away the fertilizing ele- 
ments of the granary of America, shall 
be superseded by a x ientific, din 

fied ag tiers of 
thickly 


hunting-grounds where the savage 
> 5 


crsi- 


riculture; and when 
- settled States shall occupy the 
has 
vet sé arcely ceased to shrill his war- 
whoop. 

It has long been 


of ( hicage , 


a distinguishing 
that all her 


omplishments 


characteristic 
undertakings and acé 
were phenomenal. Her modes of ac- 
tion were original and sensational, both 
as regarded individuals and the body 
She took counsel of no 


When 


raise the grade of her 


db 


corporate, 
precedentsin anything she did. 
she wanted to 
streets, she elevated the city upon screws 
and reposed it upon higher founda- 
When she wished to provide 
the national 


tions. 
accommodations for con- 
vention of a political party, she erected 
a vast “ wigwam,”’ which was a model 
of its kind, eclipsing all of its prede- 
cessors in every part of the Republic. 


When 


and speedier transit from bank to bank 


convenience demanded easier 
of the river, she burrowed tunnels un- 
derneath the stream. When a supply 
of fresh and pure water became 
essity of our rapidly augmenting pop- 


a ne 


ulation, she carried an immense via 


duct out miles from the shore, and 


gathered a pellucid stream from the 
higan. When 


far-off bosom of Lake Mi 
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the river became a receptacle of the 
sewerage of 350,000 people, and gen- 
stench, she 
Mis 


iannel the 


erated an_ insufierable 


carved out a connection with the 


SISSIppl, turned into the « 


cry stal floods of the lake, and created 
a perennially - flowing and _ purifying 
current, sweeping away the whole ac- 
cumulation of impurities, and perma- 
rently transforming a cess-pool into a 
stream of cieanliness. Her criminals 


were hunted down with a detective 


sagacity that was extraordinary and 
astonishing, as witness the case of 
Ziegenmeyver. lIler suicides were 67 


wre in the extreme, as witness the 


self-destruction of the man who inhaled 
end of a 


death at the ras - pipe. Her 


evel of the 








accidents were bevond the ] 
the crushing 


A mir- 
} 


acle of material development, of com- 


common plac e, as witness 


fall of the Court House roofs. 


mercial activity, of far-reaching fore- 


cast, of tireless energy, of prompt ex 
, 
population, of ac 


cumulated wealth, of advancing influ 


cution, of growing 


ence, Chicago has become a phenom 


’ , > 


cnon among cities. Al d when, on the 
woeful Sunday night of our Black Octo 


ber, 


flame and 


she departed partly to the skies in 
smoke, and partly to the 
earth in ashes and ruins, she maintain- 
ed her phenomenal reputation, and 
lized her exit by a conflagration 
which outvies every one of history, in 


is weirdly sublime, appallingly 
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terrible, and amazingly destructive. 
Out of that broad extentof blackened 
desolation arose suddenly, as by the 
enchantment, a 


wand of new city, 


more imposing In its architecture , more 
colossal in its proportions, more endur- 
ing in its structures, more extraordina- 
ry in its accessories, MQ.e expansive in 
ambitious in its 


its enterp! ise, more 


projects—a phenomenon of reconstruc- 
tion so preternatural that strangers are 
overwhelmed with the idea that the 
miles of magniticent buildings before 


their eyes stand on ground lately oc- 
cupied by heaps of smouldering and 
unsightly rubbish. 

This union of the sensational and the 
material d velop- 


union 


substantial in our 
ment finds its counterpart in the 
of the imagination and the reason in 
human character. As it rarely hap- 
pens that the fancy and the judgment 


grow together, so it is seldom that a 
community is distinguished at once for 
the solidity of its undert 
the romance of itsconceptions. Where 
the two exist in symmetrical combina- 


tion, safety of enterprise is magnified 
by grandeur of design, and the achieve- 


ment is correspondingly superior and 


mpressive. Forasmuch as Chicago 
possesses, In Ove rflow ing measure, both 


these elements of strength 
taken for 


that, as yet, she is but 


and bril- 
granted 
ndid 


liancy, it may be 


in the spk 
dawn of her phenomenal dest 


David H. Mason, 
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“C*HALL I not take mine ease in 
. J mine inn?” That depends, my 
dear Shakspeare, on sundry condi- 
tions. Firstly, on having money in 


thy purse wherewith to purchase a wel- 
come; and, in these days of financial 
unpleasantness, that, to some of us, is 
no laughing matter. Secondly, on 
being able to find an inn where ease is 
among the articles furnished. There 
are inns a-plenty in which anything 
but peace awaits the weary traveller— 
where the food is an outrage upon the 


rink an in- 





human stomach, and the 
sult to the 


} 
ana 


human throat; where dirt 


disorder reign supreme, and the 


; 


pensive ciwiex lectudartus and the agile 
pulex irritans drive sleep from the 
longing eye -lids. Who that has the 
bitter memory of 
An yhts dev 

at some ill- kept frontier tavern, does 
not feel a glow of gratitude in his heart 
and stomach as he seats himself at the 
royal feast daily furnished by the mod- 
ern metropolitan hotel, or adjusts his 
wearied body in one of its magnificent 
Travel is 
normal condition of the average Amer- 


bed - chambers ? now the 


ican, and the hotel claims as much of 
his time as his own fireside; indeed, to 
a large and rapidly increasing propor- 
tion of our people, the hotel is also 
home. Tired of the ignoble strife af- 
ter chambermaid, cook, and laundress 
— frenzied by periodical wrestling with 
carpets and stove - pipes, and by burst- 
ing water - pipe and freezing gas-meter 

thousands are turning yearly to the 
hotel for the comfort and luxury which 
they so freely offer—for a handsome 
consideration. 

Of course, however, the main support 
of the public house is the transient guest, 
rather permanent boarder. 
Chicago is emphatically a 


than the 
resort of 


travellers, largely because — thanks to 
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a rank second to no « 


te 
o*) 
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our splendid hotels—it is a place 
where travellers can find every comfort 
and luxury that money will give. The 
centre of the greatest railway system 
in the world; the grand mart of the 
Northwest; the city whose growth, de- 
struction, and resurrection, were eath 
the event, so to speak of a day: and 
the community whose enterprise, mis- 
fortune, and recuperative power, have 
become proverbial the world over, it is 
simply inevitable that it should be the 
resort of a prodigious number of visitors 
for business and pleasure. The very 
brilliant but somewhat expensive “ ad- 
vertising ’ in which the city indulged 
on the oth of October, 1571, has added 


immensely to the universal desire to 


‘see Chicago;” and the number of 


thousands of people that are daily 
poured into our streets by the hundred 
or so of incoming passenger trains and 


the numerous boats, is something far 
beyond the ordinary belief. 

rravellers estimate a place largely 
by the character of its hotels; and, 
udged by this standard, Chicago takes 
ty in the world. 
Indeed, with the possible exception of 
New York, no city 
her in this 


dozen of our best inns affords greater 


begins to equal 
respect. Any one of a 
comfort and luxury, at less 
than any of the finest hotels in Europe. 
There, the traveller is perplexed and 


expense, 


exasperated and plundered by a long 
series of petty charges. He is charged 
for his candles — gas he cannot have; 


for his 


dozen forms: for a bit of ice to « 


soap; for “attendance” in a 
ool his 
tepid water; as well as for his bed, and 
each particular dish that he eats — the 
charges being determined indefinitely, 
according to the fancy of the magnifi- 
cent clerk. If, frightened at the fear- 
ful aggregate for a dinner a 4a carte, he 
tries the abominable fad/e-d' hit 
tem, he finds little comfort in the nig- 


svVs- 








gardly portions of soup, fish, flesh, and 


‘fancy fixins” that are doled out, one 
at a time, in a dreary round, not to suit 
his time or taste, but the time and taste 
of the head-waiter; and when, after 
wandering in strange lands, and feed- 
ing on such husks as these inns afford, 
he hastens to a Chicago hotel and sits 
down, to order from the imposing array 
of viands just what he wants, in kind 
and quantity and season, knowing that 
for all that he can devour, and for all 
the privileges of the magnificent struc- 
ture, one fixed and stated sum will pay, 


then he begins to appreciate one of 


Chicago's most admirable features — 
her wonderful hotel system. 

An idea of the accommodations 
which the new Chicago offers to the 
traveller, may be obtained from the 
following table, giving, approximately, 
the number of rooms in the principal 
hotels, and a comparison with the fig- 
ures as they stood before the fire. 

The first table shows the hotels de- 
stoyed, and the number of rooms which 


they contained: 


Ss Fverett 70 
l \ " 
Brig I \ s' I > 
Me 2 I > 
Ad 2 ( N. ) 
Se. J I Cla S 6 40 
Palme 17 J ry 
City é k 

Clit I Ce i 

Big \ H Ga ; 
Ma n 140 | New \ 5 
Massas 75 W 40 
Reve 1 M S 
Nevada 12 Hamiltor 9 
Gard Cit I 

Orient Total No. r 


The following is a list of the princi- 
pal hotels now erected, and — with the 
exception of two—in operation, and 
the number of their rooms: 











Grand Paciti » , Central 

ulmer 4580 | M tor 105 
I 7 B s 2 
Shern . G 
Gar 250 Burd se 
Cliftor 175 We r > 
Matteson 2 Commercial 
Grand Cent 1 West Side Clif 
Se fas sap | West Slide tt 


Uhlich |} 
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Michigan Avenue 130 6 Everett 
Wood's Hote 45 | Halsted S 
Continental Hotel 73 | Woodruff 
City Hotel 35 | Bigelow 
Ogden H 60 Ay ' 
Sand’s H 4 ot.Ca ( 
Adams Hotel - I p ¢ 
Anderson's 1 l Pa 
Burke's 7 Cla c 
Kuk 
St. J 
I 
In a $ . 


Now, suppose that, in times of great 
pressure, these rooms can be made to 
average three occupants each — many 
of them being capable of holding four 

-and we find that 15,000 people can 
forty hotels 


be stowed away in the 


named, It is, of course, understood by 
the non-resident reader that the above 
list includes only the hotels of recog- 
nized prominence, and is exclusive of 


t 


many small inns, as well as of a host 


of restaurants and _ boarding - hous« 


which can comfortably accommodat 


a large number of strangers in times 


of an unusual influx. Indeed, it is 
not unsafe to say that, in the aggre- 
gate, thousand people 


nearly ‘¢hirty 
can, by close crowding, be lodged and 
fed at the various houses of entertain- 
ments in Chicago. 


To describe in detail the splendors 


and comforts of each of our great 
hotels, would require far more space 
than this hasty and unpretentious 
article is entitled to. We may simply 


mention the characteristics of a few of 
the more prominent: 

The Grand Pacific claims to be, and 
in respect to number of rooms doubt- 
less is, the largest hotel in the world. 
It covers an entire square, with the im- 
mense frontage of 325 feet and depth 
of 186 feet, and has some 500 apart- 
ments for guests—is big enough, in 
fact, to accommodate all the inhabit- 
ants of a village of 1,500 or 2,000 
souls. 

The Palmer House, now well - nigh 
completed, has the distinction of pos- 
magnificent 
and of covering more area than any 


sessing a more exterior 















other hotel in the world, its exterior 
ground measurement being some 1,350 
feet, against about 1,000 feet for the 
Grand Pacific. The Palmer, however, 
does not contain so many rooms, 
though in the way of Carrara marble 
counters and staircases, and princely 
furnishing, it is expected to take the 
lead. 

Different from, and yet in some re- 
spects more elegant than, any other 
hotel in this or any other country, is the 
Sherman House, which has a special 
hold upon the affections of the public, 
from being the worthy successor of what 
was, until the conflagration, ¢#e hotel 
of the Northwest. The furniture of the 
Sherman is a marvel of costliness and 
taste, and is well worth seeing. 

The Tremont House presents one 
of the most ornate stone fronts in exist- 
ence; and in splendor of furnishing 
and perfection of management will 
doubtless stand with the first. It is to 
be opt ned about the middle of No- 
vember. 

rhe Gardner House, notable for its 
splendid lake front location, ¢« reditably 
ends the list of our technically “ first- 
class"’ hotels. 

But while there are plenty of people 
to sustain a hotel of this scale of 
splendor and prices, there is also a 
great and growing class who prefer a 
little quieter style, at a corresponding 
diminution in charges. It is a gratify 
ing fact, that since the great fire there 
have been opened several really splen- 
did hotels, which, while actually afford- 
ing all the substantial comforts of the 
highest - priced houses, have fixed their 
charges almost down to the the old- 


time ‘“‘ hard - money” basis 
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At the head of this class, which is 
really doing a great service to the pub- 
lic, is the Clifton House, on the corner 
of Wabash avenue and Monroe street; 
and it is as completely and magnifi- 
cently furnished as the highest - priced 


houses, while its tariff is much lower. 
The Matteson and Briggs houses, 
though less elegant than the Clifton, 
are of similar rank. 

Then come the houses of the third 
class, like the Commercial and Central, 
charging but two or two and a half 
dollars a day, and giving value re- 
ceived to the more economical class 
of travellers. Interspersed among 
these various grades, are private hotels 
of all styles and prices, patronized 
mostly by regular boarders, but offer- 
ing their accommodations, also, to the 
transient guests. 

Finally, may be noted, as an evi- 
dence of the metropolitan and luxuri- 
ous tendencies of the city, the recent 
opening of a_ palatially furnished 
building, combining the feature of 
restaurant, European hotel, and club- 
house, called by the unassuming 
name of “ Brown's.”’ As an entirely 
unique and elegant establishment, it 
deserves mention, 

It is thus evident that, in respect to 
hotels, Chicago now covers the whole 
range of possibilities, and offers accom- 
modations to travellers of all grades 
and pecuniary conditions, which can- 
not be equalled elsewhere. That this 
fact will greatly increase the fame and 
prosperity of our city, is as certain as 
that the shortest road to a man's heart 
is through his stomach. 
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THE 


} igre writer once knew a Bishop who 
looked very like a barber, and a 


} 
i 
W ho kk woke d 
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barber very K Bis} p- 
The Bishop who looked like a barber, was 
a German, and spoke English like an Ital- 


ian; the barber who looked like a Bishop, 


was an Italian, and spoke English like a 
German Ihe only certain means of dis 
tinguishing these two important personages, 
was to look fora huye unethyst ring and 
a purple scarf on the Bishop, and an im 
mense Alaska diamond and flowing red 


cravat on the barber. If the Bishop and 


barber had ever by chance, or with malice 


aforethought, exchanged jewels and neck 


not have 


ties, it wo ld been tranve if | 





had yone to the Bishop to get shaved, o1 
asked the barber for bene 1 If the 
read n imagine the hope + mental 
co yn I suffered from an occasional 
interce e with these two worth nd 
€ h in-t own-way useful me ers of 
society, he can torm some equate ncep 
ion of the state of mind with which the 
subject of Social Chicago is approached 
A succession of barbers is encountered 
where bishops were awaited, hops 
turn up where naught but Ss were 
expected. To make confusion worse con 
founded, they get their jewels and colors 
so f fully 1 wonderfully mixed, that it 
would be nece ry to secure the services 
of a professional lapidary, and constantly 
carry pectroscope, to analyze the real 
condition of things. And if, at last, the 





barbers and the bishops, and their feminine 
prototypes, should be carefully sorted out 
1 on exhibition, the sight would 
bear the same relations to Chicago Society 


in its normal condition of promiscuity as a 


row of captured butterflies, impaled on 
crooked pins and shut up in a cabinet, 
would bear to their glittering beauty when 


fluttering in the soft summer air. The 


process is necessarily cruel. 


There is reason to suspect that Society is 


pretty much the same all over the world ; 


but I should say that it is even more so in 


Chicago. Perhaps this isn’t very clear; 
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THE 


“SOCIET 








I is cons on in the fact that it 
w t Ther e€ so many 
nat ssif ( t Cl vo S \ 
that hardly kn whe begin iu 
n effort de It be « 

hed by ‘ ne I ¢ 
are three I We Side, N Sick 
ind South Side peopl $3 

in three parate ¢ ! | 

| SCS () side ot | ess 

they greet « ch othe ( \ 

the S th-sider s« ly wonc ny I the 


West-sider can exist on the ri 





the West-sider inw } THIse o the 
South-sider condemned to live or | 
drotte; andthe North-sider looki: down 
upon both with mir 


and contempt that t 


shut offi the 





irom 
parks and graveyards, the gard 
beer saloons, of the origina 
this great city of ours. Then, there are the 
New-Comers 
who have n't enjoyed the special priviieg 


The re are 


than seven years; and th 





of watching the city grow up. 


ante-Fire people, and post-Fire peoph 
those who suffered, and those who gained, 
by the visitation of man’s improvidence 


re the church sets, 
the exclusives, the clubs, and all the we 


two years ago. There a 





known ramifications of Society life as found 
in Chi 
by the 


in other cities, with the difference 


cago that they are further ramified 
characteristic changes of a population 
growing at the rate of 50,000 a year, and 
gathering in it 


of the globe. 


at the chameleon-like 


s accretions from all quarters 
There is no reason to wonder 


Chicage 


aspect ol 


Society, then; and it would be a great mis 
take to attempt to define it Perhaps th 
best general social division ever made 


was that of Byron, whose observation 


his day was 





In Byron’s day, we imagine tha 


tribe was the more numerous; in ¢ hicay 
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it would be hard to say which of the two 
predominates. 
Aristocracy, in a community of an aver- 


ve ag 
age ag is 


e of not more than twenty years, 


necessarily peculiar; still, no community 





would be complete without it ; and, as Chi 


head of most other communities, 


ivoO 1S 
Cap ‘ 








it rejoices in several kinds of aristocracy. 
Our genuine blue-blood was _ formerly 
found on the North Side It was founded 
in the days of Waubun, which Mrs. Kin 

e tells about, when the original settlers 
left the south Ss of the cro ked creek 
to the Indians ar ers, turned up their 
noses at the swamp, now known as Lake 
stree In went out as Monroe 
street except in armed bands. The North 
Sick ston y succeeded in maintaining 
ts Ss per ty ntil the great 
fire came, whi household gods 
othe south 4 ! lessly 
: ed the cherished s of the 
aristocracy of I} s also an 
uristocracy of © Settle ‘ from 
the former ‘“ N¢« Side Sx which 
abounds in reminiscences of early days, and 
has gathered moss in its constancy. The 


wealthy old gentleman who formerly kept 
ind beat his cust 


poker, with the aid of his wife 


a drover’s tavern, 





rs 


at draw 
who prompted him from over his oppon 
to this cla of 


Another rich 


ent’s shoulders 
( ‘hic a 


‘ ) ' 
and aristocratic old settle: 


» bel ngs SS 


vo aristocrats. very 


once lodged in 


expense of the Gov 


Fort Dearborn, at the | 


until the commandi officer 





ernment, 


drove him away He then squatted on 
some ground a few miles south, which did 


not fail to make him wealthy and corres- 


pondingly high toned. A third very 
aristocratic family is the product of a 


green a small way, who married 
ht, and who has left 


piri, « 


grocer In 
ant - girl on 
broad domains and marble mansions to his 
haughty descendants. These are mere iso 
lated 
close, and exceedingly aristocratic circle of 
old The Moneyed 
is rather large in number than magnificent 
in the amount of wealth it represents. It 
should 


be numerous, where everything is new and 


examples of a very worthy, very 


settlers. Aristocracy 


is natura] that the Nouveaux Riche 


almost everything productive. Buying 
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property at $100 an acre, and selling it off 
at $100 a front foot, has been a familiar 
process of Chicago enterprise ; and it is one 
Moneyed 


conseque nce, 


calculated to 
As a 


the Veneering family 


well produce a 


Aristocracy natural 


is large, and there 


is an extensive demand for such wor 


KS 


of art as are turned out by the dozen under 


the auspices of the National Academy 
for the Development of American Art, and 
sold to the highest bidder at public auc 
tion. The young man of moderate means, 


who shrewdly traded 1 couple of oil 


paintings which a friend (not a connoi 
had given him, for a couple of respectable 
prints, ought not to ha 
daubs ha 


when he found the original 


on the walls of a fashionable house, at a 
fashionable reception Poor painter nd 
picture-dealers must live d the Vow 
vcaux RK re always doing uncon 
scious charity in t new capital of our 
western world 


Perhaps an appropriate general title for 
Chicago Society would be The G Un 
mixed; for the reason that its con nts 
h bee n ml c togt her by 1 | ‘ Im 
migration, and there | never ye een 
ny process of separ I We f the 
spectacled Minervas of Boston classicism 
ranged alongside the Belle Helenes of Of 
fenbachian mythology at a reception The 
stately minuet encounters Sugg stion of 
its antipode, the cancan, at a dancing-party. 
The primness of a New England Sabbath- 
school in one house is relieved by a chorus 
from the latest French opera at the next 


door neighbor's. One young woman looks 
wise through an unbecoming eye-glass, and 


another returns the glance mischievously 


The 


unfortunate gentleman with long legs, whe 


through the open end of a pretzel 


waltzes on everbody’s toes and dances a 


seems to be 


double - shuffle in a quadrille, 


M. Daffodil, who has 
the deux-temps, the dip, the slide, 


just as welcome as 
and the 
glide, reduced to that perfection only attain 
ed by assiduous practice before a mirror. 
Prejudices, like honors, are easy in Chicago 
Society. The gilt-edged refinement which 
turns up its nose at Western vulgarity, is 
fully the 


every - day, no-nonsense people 


counterbalanced — by practical, 


who en 
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tertain a thorough - going contempt for the 


snobs. The German-American who en 


tertains with garlic in his salad, draws 


about him as numerous and respectable a 


company as the social expert who doses 


his guests on het 


y - peppered oysters, and 
stomach with a sudden 
We 


women who talk metaphysics with surpris- 


then provides the 


douche of tutti - frutti have youn 


r 
4 


ing fluency, and throw the ancients, and 
Hegel, Kant, Fichte and Huxley, Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer, at you with delightful 
inaccuracy. And then we also have the orig 
inal of that deliciously #afve maiden who 
“Who 


of the most impressive 


so sweetly asked, wrote Shak- 


speare ” One 
young men I have had the good fortune to 
meet in the first circles, gave me a vivid 
description of some midnight fireworks, 


and added, with a sense of importance 
Id not sufficiently admire, that 
finest display of polytechnics 
I think he told the 
New York lady 


lisdain for the way they do 
West, is not an 





evel 


seen. 





ishionable 





unfamiliar 


guest in Chicago Society, and she usu ally 
expresses her sentiments with a grammat 
ical construction that would have set Lind 


ley Murr Yet, one ol 
the most cultivated and intelligent women 


I have ever known, found her ideal of mas 


y’s teeth on edge. 


culine perfection in a man who uses his 


neighbor’s spoon to stir his coffee at a din- 


ner party. Our Chicago snobs have their 
own ideas of propriety, as, for instance: a 


fashionable young woman went to a lady 





friend with tears in her eyes, to compl: 
because a Sunday paper had published an 


account of a reception at her house during 





the week. “I would n’t mind,” was the 


friend’s consoling answer ; “ my name was 


in among the others, and I did n't care 
“Oh, I would n't either,” sobbed t clis 
consolate fashionable, “ only they gave the 


names of those I did n't want them to men 


tion The way of the consoler is hard ! 
rhe Church is a stepping - stone to Soci 


It is 


very generally understood, and I 


ty, as well as to Heaven. 


think I 


betray none of the secrets of the soci 





cle in mentioning it, that the first thing for 


an ambitious new - comer to do is to secure 
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a pew in church. Hence, perhaps, the 


large demand for pews; and _ hence, 
also perhaps, the large number of churches 
in Chicago. At all events, there is no city 


in the country that can point to so m ny 
churches, and chapels, and missions of all 
kinds, in proportion to the population, nor 
show the same amount of capital invested 
in the cause of rel gion an Il the service of 
No people have been more liberal 
The Church 
made attractive from every point of 


The 


rection has not 


Society. 


in this direction. has been 


view 


success of Chicago Society in this di 


been confined to any one 


] 


l l and Gen 


denomination, but includes Jew 
tile, Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and 


heterodox, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopa 
lian, Congregational, Presbyterian, Unita 
rian, and all. Fortunes have been perm 
— : 


invested In Magnificent tempie- 


Minis 


nently 
Pews always command a premium 


f 


ters of national fame have 





come to ¢ hicago whi h they could not re 


sist; and others have 
mous during their sojot 


are as attractive as the 





sweetest singers 


make them; the preachers as elo juent as 


good pay, large congre gations, lively ay pre 


s I ! 


] ' 


ciation and pleasant surroundings can 


spire; the Society as compact and self 
sustaining as denominational emulation can 
en rage. It would be wrong to withhold 


churches have been the 





the 
most important agency in the rapid crystal 
ution of Chicago Society. The various 
are as strongly cemented to 


stones 





that form their gor 
eous edifices. The influence of the 
churches has been good in more ways than 


one. They have not been discriminating, 


it is true, 


posit n. But they ] 


nor have they always escaped im 
have provided, as 
rule, a good moral standa 





rather than by education, cultivation, 
family or money, the social status of Chic 

They have made thei: 
impress upon the character of Society as a 
public institution. Chicago is not the im 
moral and wicked city which it is generally 
thought to be 


1 have been, by 


elsewhere, and which it 


reason of its rapid 





erogeneous population, had 
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it not been for the strong deterrent influ 


ences of the churches. It would be out of 
place in the present article to produce the 


We may 


only recall the general fact that there is no 


that demonstrate this 


stauustics 
city where, notwithstanding the rush and 
turmoil of the week, the Sundays are so 
uniformly quiet, the nights so orderly, and 


the open offences ayainst the sense of de 


cency so few. <A Boston editor has recently 


made a revelation that must have aston 
ished the righteous of that community. 
I} gh the population of Chicago ex 





m by 100,000 peo} le, 
drunkenness in 


double the 


the number of 


r er city, In 1572, was 
number of arrests in Chicago for the 
same vice, and during the same time; and 
there were over one thousand more fines 


for disorderly conduct in Boston than in 


Chicago during that year. There are also 
good reasons to believe that licentiousness 


is less general in Chicago 


than in older 


cities in this country, of even asmaller pop 





lation, The subject is one which it is 
her pleasant nor pi le to examine 

n detail Phere is a notable reason why 
Chicago has earned a reputation abroad for 
ce that it does not deserve, ee yur 
home newspapers have been in the habit of 


| : + +} 
making the most of everything con 


} 


the eciements ol 


sensation; and the 
abroad find a special interest 


In, and rive partic ilar 
; that } 


lal A 


pi minence LO, 


ippen in Chica ich would 


unnoticed in 


70. wl 
over other cities 
been an association of Chi 
f the elect of the Lord 


the 


minds ¢ 
with all the wick 
chec 


| dissemination of the vices peculiar to 


cdiness ol 


lay (ne important k on the growth 


large cities, has been the pushing, rushing 


character of our business, People in Chicago, 





as arule, have n't as much time to be wick- 
ed as the people of other cities. Anothet 
deterrent influence of great force, as al 
ready intimated, is the large number and 
close organization of the church sets. It 
is true that there have been instances in 
which offenders against the social code 
have sought and found refuge in a church 
pew, und strict attention at the parsonage 
sociables, though they were not together 
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contrite of heart; but hypocrisy is not al 


ways so baneful to the interests of Society 
as it is obnoxious to personal contem 
I 


plation. Concealment of vice is an evi 


dence of restraint; and it 1s better to affect 
respectability, even where it does not exist, 
than to flaunt vice before the world, and 


Phe 


churches and church sets in Chic ago have 


advertise our social deformities. 
: 

done a great and good work in our Social 

Some people may them 


of « 


progress. 


join 


with the purpose getting into so 


ciety,’ and others may remain with them 
long after they ought to have been cast out; 
but both these classes are the better and de- 
center for the association. Social restraint, 
which has been remarkably efficient for a 
community of so diverse elements, 


has 


Public amusements of all kind 


many 
een mainly sustained by our churches. 
are much 

There 
resemblance in this respect be- 


York and Chicago. 


} 
a commerel il pe pic 





Sol 


ght for by the Chix AO pe ople 
is a strong 
tween New It is nat- 


should find 





a large proportion of their recreation at the 


and the play In this way they es 


cape the oppressive formality of Society 


gatherings, and, at the same time, secure 


from business cares 





the relief d personal 


ennui which bear down upon poor mortal 


ity from time to time There is no city on 


the continent, outside of New York, where 
music and the drama receive so much en 
couragement as in Chicago. Our city has 
consequently become a favorite with the 
managers, who give us the most and the 


rhe Luccas, 
Wachtels, 


best their resources afford, 


Nilssons, 


Kelloggs, Parepas, 


Santleys, Brignolis, Casties, and other 
stars of the lyric stage, and the Booths, 


Fechters, Sa 
Neilsons, 


and heroines of the histrionic stories, 


Jeffersons, Ristoris, 


Cushmans, and the other heroes 
com 
mand more profitable admiration among 


We 
1 he 


us than elsewhere. were not very fas 


tidious, at first. time has not long 


passed since we visited the oper 1 because 
; , ] ] > 1 he > 
it was a good place to see and be seen, 


Then there was an era of pretentious dilet 


tanteism, illustrated by the admiration of 
the old gentleman who heard a hand-organ 


Norma,”’ the 


and 


play “Hear me, day after 


hearing the opera, who exclaimed : 
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t has been more general, 


g ! 
« haps n Oo dk ided, Never- 
thel« ri f dozen th es have kept 
ne nce ¢ he ¢ try t n be 
hit Phere is an an nt hings 
Ss we s they « ‘ ne; the le ng 
acti ul  ¢ y season; the compa 
p es re very 1 ; the tt re 
vari th } , e elaborate 1 
elegant; the theatres themselves are | 1 
son ii comfort : 1 the ¢ go 
public is no longer one that can e trifled 
with or deceived 


lieves in that general policy 





npres ness know s vie 
tever our peopl they magnifi 

\ Phey never f et that Chicago is 
tal of the Northwest Chey are 

not content that it sl the London ; 


they desire it also to be the Paris. Hence, 


everything is modelled after grand designs. 
We have the | rest hotels, the most gor- 
geous edifices, the handsomest dry - goods 


establisl 


kinds ; 


ter, 


ments, the most showy shops of 


so onto the end of the ch: 


in 1 
rhe 


boulevards are a part of this lofty ambition 


ip- 


projected parks and series of 

















and dale hitherto w e lan 
the attractions of Cl me 

sort will assert itself < ly ‘ ! 
round of amusement nd social g yety 
have already made it mparable for a 
winter residence that is, when the fur 
nace is ge en h, and the purse pleth 
oric « iwh, to keep the house warm. 

We e not much of a Club folk, as ye 
We are still young, and our homes have 
not become disagre e to us o’ nights 
Besides, there is not yet that second, third, 
or fourth gene n of young’ bucks, 
brought p f he express purpose of 
spending the money of their | vorking 
ancest - nora very large class of those 
amiable and ancient buffers wl have 
learned to grow old comfortably mul 
ed claret l an oc ynal set-to with 
Moet-et-Chandler These are the chosen 
who keep your clubs a- going. However 
not to be out of fashion, we have ( é 


of institut 


pointed lovers, which seem to be k 


for 


members, 


ny special 


n 
1ons 


] 


One 
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ior old bachelor 


ver for the sake of P 


























} } ee 


ssessing them than 
pleasure the 


I 


afford the 


V 


the Chicago Club— is 
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made up mostly of excellent, liberal-mind 


ed and publ spirited citizens, who pay 
their dues with becoming regularity, and 
never go near it. Its practical mission Is 


to afford a balcony fora few 


look out upon the avenue of a warm 
evening, l warm rooms for a few older 
ones to! se the g t before th fire-place, 
ove! dreary me of whist 


m hip t ! . \ c 

si v ¢ ore y, 
wors « he s Muse Its 
chief e was t 
gentiems I < ! 
they me ) I 1 i ac 
however, it was demon 1 once 
how many times wil ed ‘ 

hat artists, newspaper n ! 
sik s, literary gentlemen, W 
pers of the M Ss gel y . 
ru | ri S] l ( t ‘ have 
g else to vith their 1 ey 
. 1 it ‘ N 
hat ev I sl sam yy 
us l { re el VI 
me man gave 1 
th 
B e Boar I é 
ed pay sn yg } 

! f « hov , host 
of these organi ns f ' t 
nt ic toe a c I i rh 
the expenses l ‘ ¢ n m 


Soucis,”’ * Qui Vive,’ “ Entre Nous,”’ and 
»on; Im fact, they have almost exhausted 
the famil I h ] Ises Then, we 
have novelty in the » line a femin 
i called “The Fortnightly,” prob 
yl se they meet once a month, It 
is not ex y a Sorosis, as I have heard, 
nor yet a dancing organization. The mas- 


culine portion of humanity is religiously 


excluded the regular meetings. his is, 
perh ps, the reason the club does not meet 
oftener. I understand that it is composed 
of very intelligent ladies, who write their 


maiden names in full, deliver theniselves 





OF 












THE 


tty little 


somewh 


and « in their m 


when the thing 


SS 


Altoge ther . I sl 





merely in the character of a looker-on in 
Ven e, that So ( vo 181 mspic 
uously proper, not g ! ! 
not disagreeably s h, ofien 
sively common ce; no y culti 
vated, not ly vulgar; n 
ex ly ncomfort y 
| - n n t te " ! 
< il y slow I n \ 
me Tt ! 
ev thy 
i ¢ k B y ere 
n 
I y ‘ e Society 
s. 1 V I ] 
} } ; ( ‘ 
homely } \ he la 
mal y ( se at? ar 
SIZ l have I | 
{ > & n cl € 4 t the rk 
ulways came from a w 1 Ww e flirting 
days were ove! rol ! hn who could 
not he his own a hing. Of 
one thing I am ce lr EVE ly can fi 
ettv n h every 1 {[s ety in Cl 
hoe ean ywhere else 
© ¢ t rie t en he } W ! \\ 
t t himself t ! t Ar 
' - +} ‘ e] i 
l-n l, ' ht littl 
of friends, who the nd have 
good time, as « this sick the 
Atlant I fic Pe le wh« 
come to Cl go to make some 1 y, with 
the intention of going sumew! e t 
live and spend it, I have 1 ed, never 
go Phis is why Chicago1 $a po} 
lation of about 450,000 souls. A g 


many ol them art 


Marquis who came 


to the lay ol his 


wonder how he coul 


cago and married 
No. 9 boot. 
get a divorce eithe 
Chicago people « 
wickedness to the 


door - keepers in t 


“SOCIETIST.’ 


speeche %» 


But he 


} fl 
Iwell in 


but not enough to h 


friends occasional 


al 


gets too monotonous, 


d say, and I say 





like a 
here to | 
death 
d have settled in Chi- 
who wore a 
remained ; 
tf. I do not th 
the 


and didn’ 
nk that 
tents ol 
of the 


extent that some 


he house of the Lord 
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but I 
sure that this reputation has done us any 
There 
left in 


would have us believe am not 


human 


all 


harm is a great deal of 


nature mankind; and, from 


THE CHICAGO 
™ . - . . . . 

PEAKING of the Graphic Balloon, no 
> wonder it has gone up, notwithstanding 
it has gone down; and its passengers are at 
home It 


contrary, it was a 


sea, although they are at was 


not Wise, the ood 


sell, to make such an experiment anywhere 


on 


except in The Chicago of the Elevator. 
It was too thin I mean the fabric of the 
balloon. Certainly there is no more con 


than this Great Place for en 


genial place 





terprises of great pith and moment, which 
lepend upot is and wind. Cotton and 

Ik rip; limestone and wood only and often 
issolve ider the application of fire. And 
even thén the fire has to be indulged in the 
most eous circumstances, as it al 
ways is in Chicago say a hurricane or 
two from every direction; a West Side of 
en th r f dry wooden houses, 
so arranged that the drafts between them 

un be y honored by the * fire - fiend ;’ 
ind last, it not ke . fire depart 
ment I do not mean a water depart 


ment In sh The Ch ro of the Areo 
naut is constructed reconstructed of 
od, nd one 

Hence we 

ravity specih 





e, wind, gas, 

uted with dia 
I the 
nk into the 
; 

ect is, to be 
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world, it fixes its concer 


trated gaze on Chic We do not need 


ivwo 


emigration agents abroad. 


OF THE CYNIC. 


some seventy or eighty or one hundred and 
eighty expensive edifices, meet. They are 


all cracked together, and will have to be 


taken down altogether, more or less. Their 
g 


relormation 1s out of the question, recon 
sti ion is their and our only hope. 
They are built upon the sand It is t 


them that President Grant alludes in 
19th volume of his * Speeches and O 
The Sandy 


They also echo, and say they 


tions,” called “ Foundation 
Shaken.” 
cannot help it. 

ope 
Lear would 


yorist cing 
ogist, King 








— 


uirs, dran cally speal here are 
many of them, and so many kinds of ther 
Weh rs ol Il xe sec ns and sects 
We have airs magisterial and ministerial, 
sectarian and wear-and-tear-ian. We have 
s from the prairi I ) s from the 
Lake Any sc ] teach specially if 
she goes to sch every morning—will tell 
you that we have go04 points of the compass 
is far id ne s the wind e Cc 
cerned Some these winds lift your hat 
for you to everybody you met fre 
quently | irl it for y n amor | é f 
ll the } es you me When ‘ 
of Ch ro is not running } hat, he 
st ng after your } This is a mark 
of a < en of this Great Place 
you meet him in San Francisco or in St 
Salvador, } sal ys on the p it of ru 
ning after your hat or his own 


In tl 


the memory of the old 





year 
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of this 


is any, is very uniform—uniformly change- 


climate Great Place, when there 
but the weather is unintermittent. Its 
The 


is different; its changes are per- 


able ; 
variations are unchangeable. ther- 
mometet! 
petual. It has a very mercurial temperament. 
The Chicago of the Visitor should be cau- 
tioned against wearing his blotting - paper 
suit during the hour in which he should ap 
pear in buckskin underclothes and buffalo 
robe overcoat. He must get the alternate 
hours right in his mind, and so on his body-- 
which no one has yet succeeded in doing. 
This may result from the fact that The Chi 
cago of the Visitor is the only Chicago 
there is, as regards most of the people who 
live here permanently. I have known my 


thermometer to go all the way from Green- 
] 





strand 
half 


have also known it to freeze 


land’s icy mountains to India’s cora 


in seventeen seconds, and return in 


the time I 


in the embrace of Sir Jchn Franklin, and 


perspi 1 the arms of “ Dr. Livingstone, 


I presume ’ During the present year, 


that thermometer has been as high as 572 





point at which it seldom remains 


itatime; and 735 below the point at 
ch it never stops, no matter how long 
it remains there. I appreciate my fellow 


citizen who rushed his fist through the tube, 


and remarked that he’d B if he would 
have any more such weather. And he 
was 

Speaking of The Chicago of the Meat- 
erologist, it is a fact, although it is never al 
luded to, that if all the hogs — dressed 


that enter this city were single-filed, 


they would reach from the dinner - tables 
clear over the steep place in Scripture 
which is not to be regretted rheir recent 


Convention was successful; and there is no 


doubt that their Exposition will be, if they 
wre not too long about it It requires 
get a thing like this open, after it 


But 


a building, and | 
yul 


time to ge 


has « 


ommenced for the necessity of 


itting 


some 





ing into it, the show would have been 


ll, ne vertheless, 
pened on the Sewing Ma 


chine and two Directors, if a spot large 


h can be swept in time. 


enoug Sweeping 
to commence at II A. M exercises al 


12M. Miss Panny Hollyhawk Will pre- 
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side at the Sewing Machine, if it arrives in 
time. 

The Nasal 
Subject: “ This Great Place, and 


Prayerful Remarks : Rev 
Shriek. 
Other Judgments.” 

Telegram from the Mayor 
lee at last! !!!!!’ 


“Anniversary of 100,000 pe yple starved 


* Our Jubi 


4 


to death ; of 50,000 gone mad; of 75,000 
impoverished ; of, in short, a Spectacular 
Exposition of glorious Mistery and inter 
esting Devastation, which no other citv, 


not even Herculaneum or Pandemonium, 


can equal!!!!!!! 


“ The destruction of Chicago made it 


known in foreign countries as no other 
blessed calamity could. Do not allow the 
Germans to drink their lager nearer than 
Milwaukee, because the Americans (and 
Irish) get drunk on whiskey.” 

A grand oi 
Dr. Diotrophes 


greatest living lecturer,”’ until his successor 


ation of five days.—The 


Rev. Snifflelogic, * the 


is announced. Subject: The Unprece 
Decline and Disap* 
Materi Avarice, and 


und Bogus Securities, and Un 


dented Ineradicable 


pearance of lism and 
Back - Pay 
versal Grab 
Fire. 

ro return to the population of this Meat 


ind Greed, since the Chicago 


ropolis, we are reminded of another fact, 


which is not adequately adverted to by 
those who take an interest in the Chicago 
of the Directory, which Jonathan Edwards 
foretold in one of his sermons: We have 


The 


Antiquarian, that, before any 


it on the authority of Chicago of the 


body came 





here, there was no body here. There are 
now 3,000,000,000,000,000,000 peo} le 
here, not counting the army or navy ; and 
if our newspapers should multiply these 


. 
figures by two, we would have twice as 
: which is 
hire, If 


is more than I can say. 


many inhabitants as we have 


remarkable, considering the they 


do not think of it, 
But we must have the statistics to show for 
cenden 


Duluth and 


ut, if we expect to maintain our 


cy, figuratively speaki 
Jonahsgourdville, M. T 


Speaking of the Chicago of the Poet, 


ovel 


ng, 


when the Poet of Chicago bestrides his 


Pegassus, let take a leisurely « 


along State street 
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or along the whole length of Cottage Grove 
avenue, and, as_ re spects the West Side or 


the No 


he cannot 


th Side, the outside or the inside, 
What I mean is, he 


cannot go amiss in this Great Place for 


£O aMiss 





soothing gusts of dust and sand Infini 
tesimal 1 numer! l P es ol these 

stances will penet e thr I ll the 
Crevices his clo | the per ires of 





position Ile will from his leisurely 
cante ’ 1 han he v when he 
set ou whicl > ( t e regre , lor 
if the is t in pe ble | ple 
who need grit it 1s Poets. I might name 
two of the philological classes who use 


the lative lanyuage to some purpose ; 


£ 
which need grit: Rhymsters and Team 
sters. [ am prepared to affirm, then, that 
ty in the world whose atmos 


there is no « 








phere will make a body, or a mind, feel 
grittier than will that of this Great Place 
But if e Chicago of the Poet does not 
enjoy this t of thing, him take his 
le ely nter iummedia ifter a two 
day l ht’s rau But let it no 
too W No Rhymster, lL for 

t matter no Teamster, wishes to be des 
gi y d spect urchins \ 
St nthe M 





que ce mal he st remacy 
of Gr Place For elf—and 
here I beg to be lers l embr vy 
the S r¢ Chi o sw s the Cl 

cago of the Sail I say, for myself, I can 
conce no more exhibition of 
etirontery n this wl 1 fills the sails of 
these submarine ports by rising from this 
impart pen ana g ng Ou i the v 

dow, I can see, with my own eyes, as many 
is eleven sail at anchor, not counting the 
crib, or the canoes that have waited these 


thirteen summers for a day suitable for 
the pastime of boating, or skating, as the 
case may be The Chicago of the Sailor 


rib) is our boast 





and although it is the only one of our 





rality of Chicagos that we do boast of, may 
the day never come— 

By the 
maritime-minded of our 


that 


way, did it never occur to the 


more fellow-citi- 


zens, Skecawgo is connected with 
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Japan ar 
Is connected by au 
the City of ¢ 
us, there are 


odors ? In 


1 New Jersey by water, just as it 


with th 





oune, Where, Coleric 


777 separate and distinct 


Cologne, not Chicago, he 
Coleridge, like Mose x died witl 


Number of pe 


who died without living to hear of Chic: 


meant, 


wt seeing 
oul ecing 


234,507,591,234,507,591,234,507,891,234 


Number of people living who will 


now 


it is feared, die without hearing of Ch 


of The Ar 


can see it in the Chamber of Commerce 


ist of Chicago, you 


of Commerce I mean 


m is taking his turn at 





sweeping the h 





les t wil 


rich yellow hue. Ther 





only the n the 

s far © 
seen ego far her f oil frame 
will permit, in the matter of 1 it gown an 
eve id hair and damp yellow sawdus 
He use broom, she uses a Roman can 
dle What there is in the occupation of 
the n who 5] es the floor with wet 
vellow sawdust. worthy of all 9 
« u on | n ! perpet 
th n VI ve ol \ us to our long h I 
ed, broad - brimmed artistical friend from 
Rome ut i 31 eason why it sl ] 
1 n ! ted by those of the bore 
who do 

Chis 1 ls of t hmet ‘ 
cumst , that w 1 « of u 100,000 
“9 n elevators” | them, taking al 
of his and their conscience with him, 
“while laboring under a fit of mental de 
pression,” it 1s argued h t “we are glad 
to find some conscience ’’ in The Chicago 
of the Bulls and Bears. Subtract one (th 
1 be if les) from 100,000 ( the 
number of the remnant) and you have the 





remains in the 
Board 


It does not follow that because a man is 


Board since it went out of the 


excluded from the Chamber that he is * 
} 





boring under a fit of mental depression 


Outside is not the same as suicide, by any 


means. For if there is anything The Chi 


cago ofethe Board of Trade detests and 
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Was 
ao y 
ec] oF OTe nanothe logic y spe iking l nny thie rin 
Wh ' ex , ne the greates he greatest 
a \ » numiln her things ny ¢ they ce 
\ ‘ ves le ly by exposing 
0) ex \ine " ther ‘ nd \ Ile es 
I \ \ l V \ 
! 
‘ ‘ 
eiy Phe M wn v 
I ( S | ( l l 
( \ 
I wi 
i ii 
b} 
| ( \W 
’ ' 
( 
! i 
| ( ! 
i 
| ) 
I 
I i I 
t, ' 
i 
I f I 
| 
WI I Know | I } 
hise \e« Lhe ) “4 s 
xt ] vy LA | Cyn a I 


Bes foundations of new cities eng subseque! late It s rarely 
necessarily the work of men who ar¢ founded in the name of religion Com 
fitted with the spirit of venture and the merce or defence cause these aggregation 
ssion for wealth, the religious. era of of men. The same moral barbarism that 
he reckoned from a presided over the birth of Chicago, had 
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ru clore y the radle of New ndlicate incesirv; but this con 
York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis nel has sciousness is not the result of the piety 
Waves come wut the world seeking those t their origin, but of its remoteness 
lighty point here, by . ea, I lities were such that they did 
ke, lee! f the | stor of the West w# have to show heir outset an SUCCESS 
lestine ( ! Whe id o the same generat | ve vravevards 
s Pet | he exe n " mul fron me betwee! 
Le en to falsehoods 1 t! un sou | woking he nw Nistory too 
| fesse self »> h m fron \ we WCETV heretore, the samc 
()} n here he San cnew of n resented by the first years of al 
ch city, ven cp wl t ! yoregation f men, Ul Is Vision 
‘ t ! the S t well hve ul fores mi commerci te 
“ Tae 1 eartl tlhements, that th ther than of religious ideas and practices 
firs ccup fah mon valley, But the marshes have not been converte 
casts, tl S Pet ‘ } eet of met een turned he 
‘ nt \ 1 ihe | Sanctuary 1 at Pin its vener wes 
\ n vel ’ how ! sotherm lines 
i wesIey ‘ t l : ven Ch t ’ st. | 
le j ‘ t noved om | n 
- X, \ ’ lam omnes 
iv “ rh 
} eo Ne York New England a 
) ‘ \ ( | ~ ehet 1 
} . ‘ow \ I rf 
\ \ h 
‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ > te 
t \ 4! vouny, ha 
( ‘ ‘ yhich 
‘ me | . 
it em fe only lt 
( ‘ ‘ . t \ itude it possess 
’ ! va J ; ‘ \ “ % ei vy of work, o 
' , { th : livion An 
, 1} ‘Tt not | stup religion 
\ hos ] ( Chicage nan 
\ Vooste ‘ churel wh 
¢ | \\ rive ‘ ‘ wa <7 1 > > venel ts 
I 4! i « ! ! inl my | 1 \ I \l mitt 
} ‘ " ‘ Wes Waly 
‘ I i rit { Tl | mistance vers ! SUCT as thie 
) vy ‘ These all wil iflux of emigrants, the influx 
nat ‘ t on VOUS nal “ ers and wan from Calitornia and 
| sh t ecret’ contempt But New Orleans, |, indeed, fromthe world, 
e next generation, bor vutside of thi lraw vu Ww the newness of 
nemory, admires the beautiful white resi ny the dis rf vuages, the vast 
lence, with its great door - yard, and old variety of sects, the religious minority have 
mebushe 1 snowballs Ou sistet mply performed gigantic labors, and have 
es enjov the advantage of the fact that rendered the city one of churches and Sun 
ibody is now living who knows anything lay schools, and of great activity in all the 
out the lepraved youth; and hence paths of religion. Comparing itself with 
these yvreat towns upon our inland rivers the sublime morals of the New ‘Testament, 
enjov a serene nsciousness such as would the itv is sinful indeed; ut ymMparing 











itsell 


with its companic 
far, it feels that it has m 
und that, too, against 


The elastic air which is 


make 








and can exhibit now the 


built in this city; | 
is, In some of its m 
iside all other forms of a 
even with the sedate Met 
terian sects. 
Having 


spoken now 


energy of the place, < 


l religio 


in which the loc 








; 7414: 


the footstep nore 


nlite 


C7110 AGO 
m cilies, Near ana 
wit 
unusual obstacles 
confessed by all t 


ipid upon the 


street, is just as kind for the Sanctuary 
for the Board of Trade; and hence, a 
wuidience of four hundred at an evenn 
prayer meeting and of thousand at the 








Sunday morning service, is a common thing 
in all the leading denominations tl 
place That there are fee hurche 
here, that there are dead meetings ] 
corner and that, we do not mean lens 
mut clesire eXpress the veneral I I 
the industry and zeal that characte 
wavs of business, cha eal 
wavs of religion 

Ast hurch thins ! we 
should be better than the | , 
t ovs the ! li 

This met DS ‘ i 4! 
thus ming . unl in the st 

s many new | st \ ipl 

mec the ny ‘ 

he te sell 

Vhe hence “ j 
‘ ts | ! ! 

WwW ! 

mm o ha lhe 

ld fv hace 
P Parley unc l 

M MecVick 

Pheatre here th ion 
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